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THE ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE BISHOPS. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


=a ROBABLY very few American Catholics realize 

my ©6that the first formal meeting in thirty-five years 

of the Bishops of the United States took place 

the twentieth of last February. The Third 

: Plenary Council was held in 1884. Of the 

Bishops who composed it only one remains, His Eminence, the 

Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore. The occasion which 

brought the Bishops together last February was the celebration 

(just four months overdue) of his golden jubilee as Bishop. 

Between sixty and seventy Bishops gathered that afternoon in 

Divinity Hall chapel at the Catholic University of America. 

The most important events of the meeting were an address to 

the assembled prelates by Archbishop Cerretti, the Special 

Delegate of His Holiness to the jubilee celebration, and the 

unanimous adoption by the Bishops of a resolution to meet 
annually thereafter. 

In a letter, dated April 10th, to the Hierarchy of the United 
States, Pope Benedict XV. gave his warm approval to this 
action, and laid stress upon the great advantages to be derived 
from the proposed annual meetings. Through the mutual ex- 
change of knowledge and experience, points out His Holiness, 
the Bishops will be enabled to take adequate measures to check 
the spread of error, to strengthen discipline among the clergy 
and laity, and to control and direct movements that affect faith 
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and morals; and they will return to their respective dioceses 
fortified and inspired by what they have learned concerning 
the best means and methods. Special attention is directed by 
the Pope to the necessity of mutual deliberations and united 
effort in the field of “ economico-social activity ” at this time, 
“when the whole structure of human society is in danger, and 
all civic charity, swept by storms of envious hate, seems likely 
to shrivel up and disappear.” 

An attempt to give a full description of the benefits to be 
expected from these annual conferences of the Bishops, is hap- 
pily unnecessary in this article. Every intelligent reader can 
easily comprehend the essential elements of the situation. If 
the problems confronting the Church in America affected each 
diocese in a different way, or if no two dioceses had to deal 
with the same problems, there would be little need of meetings 
by the Bishops for common counsel and common action. Un- 
der the general direction and guidance of Rome, each diocese 
would be sufficient unto itself. As a matter of fact, all the 
dioceses of the country have to deal with a great number of 
common problems. They can no more handle them separately 
than a multitude of soldiers can successfully oppose a common 
enemy by fighting as individuals. Errors in religion and 
morals generally affect more than one diocese, and the same 
is true of evil practices and anti-Catholic movements. They 
can be effectively combated only through united and common 
action. When an authoritative statement is needed concern- 
ing the morality or advisability of a theory, a movement, or an 
institution, much greater heed will evidently be given to a 
pronouncement by the entire Hierarchy than to the declaration 
of a single bishop or a few bishops. When positive action is 
to be taken for the advancement of religion or the promotion 
of good morals, infinitely more can be accomplished through 
combined action and a common programme than through the 
most zealous efforts of all the Bishops acting individually and 
using diverse methods. As Pope Benedict points out, “ the per- 
fection of the harvest depends upon the method and the 
means.” Each bishop is, indeed, competent to take care of 
his own diocese and to produce the harvest, but the “ perfec- 
tion of the harvest” is mainly a matter of methods, and the 
indispensable method of our time is organized action and a 
common plan of campaign. 
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The action taken by the Bishops at their February meet- 
ing included provision for a standing committee which will 
keep in constant touch with all the problems, will prepare pro- 
grammes for the annual meetings, and will carry out the de- 
cisions made by the assembled Bishops. In a general way this 
committee will be the executive organ of the meetings and of 
the organized Hierarchy, and will be in practically continuous 
session. Without a committee of this kind, the Bishops could 
accomplish only a small part of the things that they desire to 
accomplish. When they met they would not have a sufficiently 
definite idea of the field to be covered, nor of the relative im- 
portance of the various subjects coming up for discussion; nor 
could the decisions reached in their meetings be carried out ef- 
fectively and comprehensively. If the annual meetings lasted 
over a period of several months, like sessions of Congress, the 
standing committee might be dispensed with. Since they will 
cover but a few days, the subjects of discussion will need to be 
in such shape that the Bishops can take prompt action on the 
basis of information already gathered and digested. 

The standing committee is to be known as the “ General 
Committee on Catholic Affairs and Interests.” Conformably 
to the action taken at the February meeting, its members have 
been appointed by Cardinal Gibbons. They are the same 
Bishops who have for more than two years constituted the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the National Catholic War Coun- 
cil, with one addition and one substitution. The addition is 
Cardinal Gibbons, who is the chairman of the Committee; the 
substitution is Bishop Glass in the place of Archbishop Hayes, 
who resigned from the Administrative Committee in order to 
devote all his time to the duties of his new position as Arch- 
bishop of New York. The other three are Bishop Muldoon, who 
is vice-chairman, and Bishops Schrembs and Russell. 

The principal matters that await action by the Bishops in 
their annual meetings have been stated at some length by Car- 
dinal Gibbons in a letter addressed on May 5th to the General 
Committee. They are outlined under the following heads: 
1. The Holy See. 2. Home Missions. 3. Foreign Missions. 4. 
Social and Charitable Work. 5. Catholic University. 6. Catho- 
lic Education in General. 7. Catholic Literature. 8. Catholic 


Press. 9. Legislation. 10. A Catholic Bureau. 11. Finances. - 


Space is wanting here for even a summary of the various sub- 
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jects presented; only a few of the more important points can be 
noted. In his address to the Bishops, February 20th, Arch- 
bishop Cerretti declared that “ Rome now looks to America to 
be the leader in all things Catholic, and to set an example to 
the other nations.” For the fulfillment of this high mission 
organization and organized coéperation with the Holy See are 
indispensable. Both home and foreign missions present im- 
mense opportunities for good which the Church in America 
has not yet begun to utilize adequately, owing mainly to lack 
of organization and of a common programme. In the field of 
social and charitable work there is needed the clear presen- 
tation of Catholic social principles, a better knowledge of the 
best methods, and a “more general impulse to put our social 
principles and methods into operation.” At this point in his 
letter, His Eminence calls attention to the great importance 
of providing society with right principles for the solution of 
the social question, and to the fact that our social principles 
have too long “ lain hidden in our theologies, so much so that 
the recent pamphlet on Social Reconstruction appeared to 
many a complete novelty.” More than ever before we need 
highly educated leaders, both cleric and lay, for the supplying 
of whom “our greatest single hope is in the Catholic Univer- 
sity.” If it is to produce the results of which it is easily cap- 
able, the University must receive greater financial and moral 
support from both the Hierarchy and the general Catholic 
population. In the field of education the question of centraliza- 
tion of the public system, and that of a better codrdination of 
our own educational forces are of great and urgent importance. 
To supply the need of more and better Catholic literature we 
should have greater codperation among the various Catholic 
Truth Societies, and perhaps a literary bureau under the 
patronage of the hierarchy. Such a bureau could develop and 
encourage Catholic writers, and obtain a prompt hearing for 
the Catholic side of disputed questions in the secular press. 
Through concerted action of the Hierarchy the immense pos- 
sibilities that are latent in the Catholic press could be made 
actual. The indications of increasing hostility to the Church 
which our enemies seek to have expressed in legislation, de- 
mand alert and organized efforts in self-defence. In order 
to carry out its tasks effectively the General Committee will 
need a Catholic bureau equipped with adequate clerical 
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assistance. While the bureau and the activities of the Com- 
mittee generally will necessitate a very large financial outlay, 
the generosity of our Catholic people in providing funds for 
war work shows that sufficient money can be obtained for large 
objects if only the methods are efficient. Here, as always, the 
fundamental question is one of methods and organization. 

As His Eminence remarks in the closing paragraph of his 
letter, the programme above sketched is very comprehensive; 
parts of it might become realized in the near future, while 
other parts might require years of steady and intelligent effort. 
All these problems are national in scope, and can be adequately 
met only through national action. And adequate national 
action can come only through national organization of the 
Hierarchy, functioning through annual meetings and standing 
committees. 

In a letter dated May 17th and addressed to all the Bishops 
of the country, Cardinal Gibbons made known the fact that 
the General Committee on Catholic Affairs and Interests had 
already held its first meeting, in New York, and had decided to 
take up for immediate consideration certain problems of 
urgent importance. The first of these is the legislation soon 
to be enacted by Congress for the enforcement of the federal 
amendment establishing national prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. The Church is vitally interested in the proposed en- 
forcement measure because it involves the question of pro- 
vision for the manufacture and distribution of sacramental 
wine. Happily there is good reason to hope that this need will 
be adequately safeguarded. The second matter to be con- 
sidered by the General Committee is that of the bill now be- 
fore Congress providing federal aid to and supervision of 
education throughout the country, and establishing a national 
department of education. The Committee expects to prepare 
a paper on this question for the consideration of the 
Hierarchy, in order to get a consensus of authoritative opinion, 
and official sanction for a definite course of action. In this sit- 
uation we have an admirable illustration of one of the most 
important services to be performed by the General Com- 
mittee: it must not only prepare programmes for and carry into 
effect the decisions of the Bishops at their annual meetings, 
but be in a position to elicit and execute their will concerning 
subjects that cannot wait for the date of the annual meetings. 
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The third subject for immediate consideration is the new 
Code of Canon Law, in some of its particular relations to con- 
ditions in the United States. Before many months a paper 
dealing with this matter will be prepared and sent to all the 
Bishops. Finally, the question of financing the work of the 
General Committee is under advisement, and will be disposed 
of at the first meeting of the Hierarchy. 

On May 24th His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, sent an- 
other letter to all the Bishops in which he informed them that 
the first annual meeting would be held the twenty-fourth of 
next September in Divinity Hall of the Catholic University. He 
invited specific and concrete proposals and suggestions from 
the Bishops for the guidance of the General Committee in its 
work of preparing a programme for the September gathering. 

Such in a general way are-the facts, the needs, the oppor- 
tunities, and the steps already taken concerning the annual 
meetings of the American Hierarchy. No one who considers 
them even cursorily can doubt the wisdom of the new de- 
parture, or the soundness of Cardinal Gibbons’ statement that 
it opens “a new era for the Church in America.” In his 
recent letter to the Bishops of the United States, Pope Bene- 
dict said: “It is, indeed, wonderful how greatly the progress 
of Catholicism is favored by the frequent assemblies of the 
Bishops, which Our predecessors have more than once ap- 
proved.” A particular instance that comes to mind at once is 
that of the Hierarchy of Ireland, who have long observed this 
practice to the great edification of the Irish people and progress 
of the Irish Church. On the other hand, the inconveniences 
and obstacles resulting from the want of such general meet- 
ings, are no less strikingly illustrated in the history of the 
Church in France. Effective organization and united effort 
through annual meetings of the Hierarchy would surely have 
minimized the evils from which the French Church has suf- 
fered in the last few decades. In our own country we have fre- 
quently felt the need of that uniform guidance, those uniform 
policies, and that united national effort which are attainable 
only through a national organization and regular meetings of 
the Hierarchy. The question is not one of general Catholic 
teaching, nor of organized diocesan activity. These we have, 
respectively, from the Pope and the Bishops. It is a question 
of the uniform and authoritative application of doctrines to 
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particular conditions, and of united and nation-wide policies 
and action. 

Any account of the events which have led up to the in- 
stitution of the annual meetings of the Hierarchy would be 
vitally defective that did not call specific attention to the 
supreme part taken by the illustrious Cardinal Archbishop of 
Baltimore. His golden jubilee brought the Bishops together 
on the day when they took the decision in favor of these meet- 
ings. His initiative and living grasp of the needs of the hour 
exercised a powerful influence in producing that decision. His 
letters to the General Committee and to the Bishops of the 
country have excellently described the general scope and 
problems of the new organization, as well as the particular 
subjects that are of immediate urgency. At every step of the 
proceedings, his clear vision, his mental elasticity, his un- 
rivaled common sense, his optimism and his energetic leader- 
ship have been in demand and in action. At an age when most 
men who are so fortunate as to reach it have no longer the in- 
clination or the power for active work, His Eminence of Balti- 
more retains the position and the faculty of leadership which 
has been his for so many fortunate years in the history of the 
Church in United States. 


— full text of the Letters referred to in Dr. Ryan’s article 
is as follows: 


POPE BENEDICT XV. TO THE AMERICAN EPISCOPATE. 


To James GIBBONS, CARDINAL OF THE Hoty RoMAN CHURCH, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BALTIMORE, WILLIAM O’CONNELL, CARDINAL OF THE HoLy 
RomaN CHURCH, ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON, AND TO THE OTHER 
ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Beloved Sons, Venerable Brethren, Health and Apostolic Benedic- 
tion. 


Your joint letter to Us from Washington, where you had 
gathered to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Episcopate 
of Our beloved son James Gibbons, Cardinal Priest of the Holy 
Roman Church, was delivered to Us on his return by Our Ven- 
erable Brother Bonaventura, Titular Archbishop of Corinth, whom 
We had sent to represent Us and bear you Our message of joy 
on this very notable occasion. Your close union with Us was con- 
firmed anew by the piety and affection which your letter breathed, 
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while your own intimate union was set forth in ever clearer light 
by the solemn celebration itself, so perfectly and successfully car- 
ried out, no less than by the great number and the cordiality of 
those present. For both reasons we congratulate you most heart- 
ily, Venerable Brethren, all the more, indeed, because you took the 
opportunity to discuss matters of the highest import for the wel- 
fare of both Church and country. We learn that you have 
unanimously resolved that a yearly meeting of all the Bishops 
shall be held at an appointed place, in order to adopt the most 
suitable means of promoting the interests and welfare of the 
Catholic Church, and that you have appointed from among the 
Bishops two commissions, one of which will deal with social 
questions, while the other will study educational problems, and 
both will report to their Episcopal brethren. This is truly a 
worthy resolve, and with the utmost satisfaction We bestow upon 
it Our approval. : 

It is, indeed, wonderful how greatly the progress of Catholi- 
cism is favored by those frequent assemblies of the Bishops, which 
Our predecessors have more than once approved. When the 
knowledge and the experience of each are communicated to all 
the Bishops, it will be easily seen what errors are secretly spread- 
ing, and how they can be extirpated; what threatens to weaken dis- 
cipline among clergy and people and how best the remedy can be 
applied; what movements, if any, either local or nation-wide, are 
afoot for the control or the judicious restraint of which the wise 
direction of the Bishops may be most helpful. It is not enough, 
however, to cast out evil; good works must at once take its place, 
and to these men are incited by mutual example. Once admitted 
that the perfection of the harvest depends upon the method and 
the means, it follows easily that the assembled Bishops, returning 
to their respective dioceses, will rival one another in reproducing 
those works which they have seen elsewhere in operation, to the 
distinct advantage of the faithful. Indeed, so urgent is the call 
to zealous and persistent economico-social activity that we need 
not further exhort you in this matter. Be watchful, however, lest 
your flocks, carried away by vain opinions and noisy agitation, 
abandon to their detriment the Christian principles established 
by Our predecessor of happy memory, Leo XIIL., in his Encyclical 
Letter Rerum Novarum. More perilous than ever would this be 
at the present moment, when the whole structure of human society 
is in danger, and all civic charity, swept by storms of envious hate, 
seems likely to shrivel up and disappear. 

Nor is the Catholic education of children and youth a matter 
of less serious import, since it is the solid and secure foundation 
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on which rests the fullness of civil order, faith and morality. You 
are indeed well aware, Venerable Brethren, that the Church of God 
never failed on the one hand to encourage most earnestly Catholic 
education, and on the other vigorously to defend and protect it 
against all attacks; were other proof of this wanting, the very 
activities of the Old World enemies of Christianity would furnish 
conclusive evidence. Lest the Church should keep intact the faith 
in the hearts of little children, lest her own schools should com- 
pete successfully with public anti-religious schools, her adver- 
saries declare that to them alone belongs the right of teaching, 
and trample under foot and violate the native rights of parents 
regarding education; while vaunting unlimited liberty, falsely so- 
called, they diminish, withhold, and in every way hamper the 
liberty of religious and Catholic parents as regards the education 
of their children. We are well aware that your freedom from 
these disadvantages has enabled you to establish and support 
with admirable generosity and zeal your Catholic schools, nor do 
We pay a lesser meed of praise to the superiors and members of 
the religious communities of men and women who, under your 
direction, have spared neither expense nor labor in developing 
throughout the United States the prosperity and the efficiency of 
their schools. But, as you well realize, we must not so far trust 
to present prosperity as to neglect provision for the time to come, 
since the weal of Church and State depends entirely on the good 
condition and discipline of the schools, and the Christians of the 
future will be those and those only whom you will have taught and 
trained. 

Our thoughts at this point turn naturally to the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. We have followed with joy its marvelous 
progress so closely related to the highest hope of your churches, 
and for this Our good will and the public gratitude are owing prin- 
cipally to Our Beloved Son the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore 
and to the Rector of the University, Our Venerable Brother, the 
Titular Bishop of Germanicopolis. While praising them, however, 
we do not forget your own energetic and zealous labors, well 
knowing that you have all hitherto contributed in no small meas- 
ure to the development of this seat of higher studies, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. Nor have we any doubt but that, hence- 
forth, you will continue even more actively to support an insti- 
tution of such great usefulness and promise as is the University. 

We make known to you also how deeply we rejoice to hear 
that popular devotion to Mary Immaculate has greatly increased 
in view of the proposal to build on the grounds of the University 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. This most 
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holy purpose merited the approval and cordial praise of Our 
Predecessor of happy memory, Pius X. We, too, have always 
hoped that-at the earliest possible date there would be built in the 
National Capital of the great Republic, a temple worthy of the 
Celestial Patroness of all America, and that all the sooner because, 
under the special patronage of Mary Immaculate, your University 
has already attained a high degree of prosperity. The University, 
We trust, will be the attractive centre about which will gather all 
who love the teachings of Catholicism; similarly, We hope that to 
this great church as to their own special sanctuary will come in 
ever greater numbers, moved by religion and piety, not only the 
students of the University, actual and prospective, but also the 
Catholic people of the whole United States. O may the day soon - 
dawn when you, Venerable Brethren, will rejoice at the completion 
of so grand an undertaking! Let the good work be pushed rapidly 
to completion, and for that purpose let everyone who glories in 
the name of Catholic contribute more abundantly than usual to 
the collections for this church, and not individuals alone but also 
all your societies, those particularly which, by their rule, are bound 
to honor in a special way the Mother of God. Nor in this holy 
rivalry should your Catholic women be content with second place, 
since they are committed to the promotion of the glory of Mary 
Immaculate in proportion as it redounds to the glory of their own 
sex. 

After thus exhorting you, it behooves Us now to set an ex- 
ample that will lead Our hearers:to contribute with pious gen- 
erosity to this great work of religion, and for this reason We have 
resolved to ornament the high altar of this church with 4 gift 
of peculiar value. In due time, We shall send to Washington an 
image of the Immaculate Conception made by Our command in 
the Vatican Mosaic Workshop, which shall be at once a proof of 
Our devotion towards Mary Immaculate and Our goodwill toward 
the Catholic University. Our human society, indeed, has reached 
that stage in which it stands in most urgent need of the aid of 
Mary Immaculate, no less than that of the joint endeavors of all 
mankind. It moves now along the narrow edge which separates 
security from ruin, unless it be firmly reéstablished on the basis of 
charity and justice. 

In this respect, greater efforts are demanded of you than of 
all others, owing to the vast influence which you exercise among 
your people. Retaining, as they do, a most firm hold on the prin- 
ciples of reasonable liberty and of Christian civilization, they are 
destined to have the chief réle in the restoration of peace and 
order, and in the reconstruction of human society on the basis 
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of these same principles, when the violence of these tempestuous 
days shall have passed. Meantime, We very lovingly in the Lord 
impart the Apostolic benediction, intermediary of divine graces 
and pledge of Our paternal goodwill, to you Our Beloved Sons, to 
Our Venerable Brethren and to the clergy and people of your 
flocks, but in a particular manner to all those who shall now or 
in the future contribute to the building of the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception at Washington. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, the tenth day of April, 1919, in 
the fifth year of Our pontificate. 

BENEDICT PP. XV. 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS TO -THE GENERAL 
COMMITTEE OF BISHOPS. 
BALTIMORE, May 5, 1919. 

RIGHT REVEREND P. J. Mutpoon, D.D. 
RicHt REVEREND J. ScHREMBS, D.D. 
RicHT REVEREND J. S. Guass, C.M., D.D. 
RicHtT REVEREND W. T. Russe x, D.D. 

General Committee on Catholic Interests and Affairs. 
Right Reverend and dear Bishops: 

As the Administrative Committee of the National Catholic 
War Council is to meet this week in New York, I ask its mem- 
bers to convene separately also as “The General Committee on 
Catholic Interests and Affairs.” I cannot be present but I ask 
Bishop Muldoon to act as chairman in my place. Archbishop 
Hayes, on account of his pressing new duties, has resigned from 
the Administrative Committee. I requested Archbishop Hanna 
to suggest in his stead a bishop from the Far West. He proposed 
Bishop Glass of Salt Lake City, whom I very gladly appointed 
on the Administrative Committee and who will, consequently, 
serve with us on the General Committee on Catholic Interests and 
Affairs. 

We all recognize; dear Bishops, the importance of the act 
now being accomplished, in pursuance of the suggestion of the 
Special Delegate of the Holy Father, Archbishop Cerretti. This 
suggestion I regard as a divine call to summon our best thought 
and maximum energy in order to organize and direct them for 
the kindling of religion in the hearts of the American people. 
Coming at this time it is providential; the formation of this Com- 
mittee begins, I believe, a new era in our Church. A closely knit 
organization of the Hierarchy acting together in harmony prom- 
ises, under God’s guidance, the greatest extension and develop- 
ment of the influence of religion. No other Church in history, 
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probably, had so grand an opportunity challenging it as we have 
at this moment. On us, and particularly on your younger minds 
and stronger arms, devolves the duty of surveying the field and 
planning the great work. 

As I cannot be present at the first meeting to discuss with 
you the scope of the work, I beg to submit to your consideration 
some of my own thoughts and some suggestions made to me by 
members of the Hierarchy. I am not yet prepared myself to 
endorse all these suggestions, but coming from such esteemed 
sources, I pass them on to you as topics to be considered in the 
formation of plans. 

The ordinary work of the Committee, as I conceive it, is to 
prepare for the meetings of the Hierarchy and to serve as an 
executive to carry out their decisions and wishes. It will neces- 
sarily be a clearing house for the general interests of the Church. 

In planning this work, one may make various division of 
general “Catholic Interests and Affairs.” I-suggest the follow- 
ing which is along practical rather than logical lines: 1. The 
Holy See. 2. Home Missions. 3. Foreign Missions. 4. Social and 
Charitable Work. 5. The Catholic University. 6. Catholic Educa- 
tion in General. 7. Catholic Literature. 8. Catholic Press. 9. 
Legislation. 10. A Catholic Bureau. 11. Finances. 

1. The Holy See. Archbishop Cerretti explained to us on 
the occasion of my Jubilee the pressing needs of the Holy See. 
The countries of Europe impoverished by war will be able to 
contribute little to the Holy Father. Yet, greater demands than 
ever before are being made upon the Holy See in behalf of the 
destitute and suffering in devastated lands, and for the main- 
tenance of poor missions. “Rome,” said His Excellency, “now 
looks to America to be the leader in alli things Catholic, and to 
set an example to other nations.” The Catholics of the United 
States are in a position today to manifest in a way that will give 
edification to the whole Church their generous loyalty to the 
Father of Christendom. The sum of money we may hope to 
raise and the best way to raise it are points to be considered under 
Number 11. 

2. Home Missions. The end of the War finds the Church in 
this country in a stronger position than ever before. It is recog- 
nized more widely and more clearly as the one Church that knows 
its own mind, that has a message for society in its troubled state, 
and that is obeyed and loved by its people. The decay of other 
Churches will turn the thoughts of many towards us. The fine 
record of our chaplains in the army and navy has taught millions 
the real character of the Catholic clergy. Every bishop in his 
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own diocese will try to reap the harvest which was sown during 
the War. But is it not possible for us to make larger plans? Can- 
not the mind of the American public be more effectively reached? 
Cannot the press spread Catholic truth, if the work be energetically 
undertaken under the direction of the Hierarchy? Some suggest 
a more active preaching campaign, of going out to the people 
since the vast millions fail to come to our churches. Many sec- 
tions of our country have few Catholics and are almost absolutely 
ignorant of Catholicism. What can we do for them? On the vast 
negro population, rapidly increasing in numbers and growing in 
education and influence, we have made almost no impression. 
Are our methods at fault or our zeal lacking? What can be done 
for all these souls? We have organizations in the Home Mission 
Field, Catholic Church Extension, the Missionary Union, the Negro 
and Indian Commission, and several others, all more or less under 
the control of the Hierarchy. Is closer codperation among them 
possible? Would it be well to reconsider the whole probiem of 
our Home Missions, which is, of course, the chief field of our 
duty? Would a conference of those most intimately concerned be 
advisable? This is a very large subject, of course, and requires 
long study and much thought, but I am confident that our bishops, 
missionaries, and the clergy in general are doing much valuable 
thinking along these lines, of which the whole Church should 
have the benefit. I am hopeful that a beginning will have been 
made before the next meeting of the Hierarchy. 

3. Foreign Missions. Our enormous needs at home in this 
progressive country have so absorbed our thought and our zeal 
that we hardly have been able, till very recently, to turn our 
attention to foreign missions. The new position of our nation 
as the great world power will surely enlarge our vision. All 
over the world, America will have tremendous influence. Up to 
the present moment, we may say, that influence has been entirely 
non-Catholic. To the world in general, even to the Catholic world, 
American is synonymous with Protestant. The wonderful 
strength of the Church in this country is almost unknown to 
foreign lands. The reason is that the Church abroad has profited 
little by our strength and our riches. Now we cannot doubt that 
vocations in this field, both of men and of women, will be found 
in abundance, and it is our confident hope and prayer that God 
will use American zeal, energy and organizing ability to give a 
great impulse to foreign missions. How can the Hierarchy aid 
in fostering the missionary spirit and in gathering the funds nec- 
essary for the work? 

4. Social and Charitable Work. The Catholic War Council 
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and the National Catholic Charities Conference have done most 
valuable pioneer work in this field. We are deeply indebted to 
the Administrative Committee for its timely guidance in the prob- 
lems of this reconstructive period. Three things, in my opinion, 
are needed. First, the presentation, definite, clear and forceful, 
of Catholic social principles. Second, more knowledge as to the 
best methods of Catholic social and charitable work. Third, a 
more general impulse to put our social principles and methods 
into operation. Society never had greater need for guidance. It 
is turning for light to the Catholic Church. Too often, we must 
admit, our principles, the principles of the Gospel, have lain hid- 
den in our theologies, so much so that the recent pamphlet on 
Social Reconstruction appeared to many a complete novelty. The 
Church has a great work of social education and social welfare 
lying before it. Here, again, the Hierarchy must take the lead. 

Hardly anything in recent years has reflected greater glory 
on the Church than the care of the moral welfare of our soldiers 
and sailors during the War—a work begun by the Knights of 
Columbus and perfected by the Hierarchy through its Committee 
of the National Catholic War Council. Buildings with their equip- 
ment are to be found in nearly all our Government forts and 
stations here and abroad. No one, I presume, would think that 
we should abandon this field 6f apostolic work. After the record 
we have made, it would be impossible for us to say to our men 
in the service: we leave you now to the care of the Y. M. C. A., 
the Jewish Welfare Board, and the Salvation Army. That these 
organizations propose to keep up the work begun during the War, 
there can be no doubt. Naturally, too, the Knights of Columbus 
do not wish to give up this work or to abandon the valuable 
property erected in Government stations and forts. This work 
can be best done by the Knights with the support of the Hierarchy, 
as a truly Catholic work. For the sake of our men in the service, 
for the spiritual welfare of the Knights of Columbus, and for the 
honor of the Church itself, this work then should continue to be 
under the direction of the Hierarchy. 

The time will soon come, too, when we shall have to consider 
the best means of utilizing the zeal and good will of other Cath- 
olic societies, both of men and women, and of the laity in general. 
Our people long to be helpful and only need to have the way 
shown to them. 

5. The Catholic University. The Great War has revealed to 
the world the all-penetrating influence of the highly trained intel- 
lect. The universal unrest of the day seems a prelude to very 
troubled times. Evil doctrines, propounded by clever minds, will 
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have more and more influence. Great need, then, will the Church 
have of leaders with sure knowledge and well trained and well 
balanced minds. Our greatest single hope is in The Catholic Uni- 
versity which in its short existence has already been of the 
greatest service in many ways that even the Catholic public, per- 
haps, is not aware of. After its many vicissitudes, it stands today 
upon a solid foundation. We have reason to be proud of it and 
its achievements. It is the child of the Hierarchy and depends 
for its support on the Hierarchy. Continually in the past its 
development has been stunted for lack of funds. If it is to obtain 
and hold its place among the leading universities of the United 
States, a greater interest in its welfare and success uust be 
aroused among our Catholic people. It ought not to be difficult 
to double or treble, at least, the annual contribution. Our Com- 
mittee should consider ways and means of affecting this. 

A report on higher education among Catholics, relative to 
the intellectual life of the country, is a great desideratum. It 
would reveal the need of greater efforts to raise our intellectual 
standards. 

6. Catholic Education. Centralization in education is the 
trend of the day and seems due to the needs of. the situation. 
What will be the outcome? How will Catholic interests be 
affected? There is no question at present on which light is more 
earnestly desired. It is, indeed, the most pressing of problems, 
the one on which we can least afford to delay. I beg you to have 
a careful treatment of this subject. prepared and submitted to the 
judgment of the most expert. 

A less pressing but even more important matter is the sys- 
tematization of our own educational forces. There is great waste 
through lack of coérdination. Do we not need more of system? 
Will not the very trend on our national life force us to study and 
overhaul our own educational structure? 

7. Catholic Literaturé. We are not a literary Church, for 
our busy ministry has left little leisure for literary pursuits. 
Nevertheless our ministry would be greatly facilitated by the 
production and spread of good books and pamphlets. As a matter 
of fact it is greatly hampered now by lack of literature on the 
most common topics of the day, which would enlighten inquirers 
or strengthen the faith and deepen the piety of our own people. 
It has been suggested that a literary bureau, under the patronage 
of the Hierarchy, could easily secure writers to give us what is 
lacking. Is this feasible? Certainly there is a great deal of liter- 
ary talent among us which a little stimulation would rouse toa 


very useful activity. 
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The various Catholic Truth Societies of the country might 
codperate with greater effect, and be stirred to more productive- 
ness. It would be easy to suggest many useful pamphlets that 
should be written. A greater circulation of those already in exist- 
ence is desirable. A Catholic literary bureau would greatly aid 
both these projects. 

Such a bureau could also enlist the services of able writers 
in preparing articles on Catholic subjects for the secular papers 
and magazines. It frequently happens that an attack more or 
less open is made on the Church in the secular magazines or 
papers. An answer is immediately forthcoming in our Catholic 
press. But who reads it? It reaches a limited number of our 
own people, but is unheard of by the world of non-Catholics who 
have read the attack in the secular press. Moreover, I submit 
that we should not forever continue to place ourselves in a merely 
apologetic, excusing, or defensive attitude. While not being 
offensively aggressive, should we not endeavor occasionally to 
secure a sympathetic hearing from our separated brethren by 
articles calculated to inform the non-Catholic public on Catholic 
teaching, practices, and endeavors, The world outside the Church 
is not maliciously antagonistic to us. Its opposition is due to mis- 
conceptions of the Church and her ambitions. We need to reach 
the non-Catholic world, and the most effective means by which it 
can be reached is the secular press. 

8. The Catholic Press. The children of the world are wiser 
in their day than the children of light. Certainly, there is no 
comparison between the secular and the religious press, as regards 
the interest of the reading matter which each provides. The 
Catholic press has begun to imitate the secular press with its 
central news associations and bureaus for syndicated articles. 
Such associations and bureaus could raise the tone and heighten 
the interest of our weeklies. Up to the present time, the Hier- 
archy has taken no concerted action on behalf of the Catholic 
press. In view of the immense influence for good which a popu- 
lar press could have on our people, it is worthy of inquiry whether 
we cannot come to its aid. 

9. Legislation. There are many signs of increasing hostility 
to the Church and of a desire to translate this hostility into leg- 
islation, whether national or state. We have hardly had any 
policy at all in regard to such matters and frequently have only 
realized the intentions of our enemies when the hostile laws were 
already enacted. The very success and growing strength of the 
Church will make our enemies double their hatred and their cun- 
ning. Most of the legislation hurtful to us, however, is passed 
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without any thought of injuring us. What means should we 
take to know proposed measures of legislation and to prevent, if 
possible, what is harmful? If we take any step in this direction, 
although all Protestant Churches have representatives in Wash- 
ington as all interests have, except ourselves, the cry will be raised 
that the Church is in politics; but that cry has been heard all our 
lives and in all generations back to the Sanhedrin that condemned 
Christ. It is a matter, however, which we must carefully con- 
sider and upon which the Hierarchy will desire a report. 

10. Catholic Bureau. It is evident, at any rate, that the Gen- 
eral Committee on Catholic Interests and Affairs will need head- 
quarters and clerical assistance; otherwise it would be unable to 
realize the purpose of its creation. Steps should be taken before 
long to establish such a bureau. 

11. Finances. Evidently, too, the plan of action which I have 
outlined postulates a generous financial support. Our expenses, 
however, in the campaign for funds during the last two years 
should make us realize, as we have never done before, our pos- 
sibilities. I am bound to say, however, that I have not yet attained 
the confidence of some members of the Hierarchy in our ability 
to raise millions. At our meeting one distinguished archbishop 
suggested raising a million dollars for the Holy Father. Another 
bishop suggests four millions annually for all Catholic purposes, 
and still another would set the mark at five millions. I am sure 
at any rate, dear Bishops, that the Hierarchy would welcome the 
judgment which your own experience in the United War Work 
Campaign would lead you to form. 

The foregoing plan, I must admit, is a very comprehensive 
one and furnishes almost enough matter of thought for a Plenary 
Council. It is a plan that perhaps cannot soon be realized in 
all its scope, yet I have thought it worth while to sketch the 
outline in full. Some of the ideas may be realized soon and others 
may be seed sown now which will sprout and bear fruit only after 
many years. I rely on your excellent practical judgment to select 
for our programme the most urgent matters and the most promis- 
ing ideas, and I trust that when the Hierarchy meets next, our 
General Committee on Catholic Interests and Affairs will be able 
to present a workable plan of important things that ought soon 
to be accomplished. 

I remain, my dear Bishops, 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
t Chairman General Committee on Catholic 
Interests and Affairs. 











BOLSHEVISM AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BY JAMES I. KING. 


wi | has been said that “ Bolshevism is the outcome 
: of drawing-room philosophy.” The wealth of 
truth contained in this statement is not at first 
sight clear. It seems to come like a shaft from 
ners «the heavens, as sudden and unexpected as does 
the flash of lightning in a clear sky. The storm grows, with- 
out warning, amidst the rumble of thunder, reminding man 
once again that nature has its Lord, greater and mightier than 
the leaders of men. If we had inquired more carefully, prob- 
ably the weather man could have told us a storm was coming. 
Perhaps the same is true of Bolshevism. It had its harbingers 
in the leger-de-main realm of philosophy, who sang the swan- 
songs of dynasties, hoary with old age and respectability. 
Systems of philosophy have been and are now being pro- 
pounded of which demagogues, unchecked even by the leash 
of conventionality, are the mouthpieces in the chambers of 
nations. Theories of morality, subversive of all authority, un- 
til recently confined for the most part to the class-room, are 
now being translated into practice. Morality and religion have 
been cast to the winds, and laws have received the sanction of 
self-styled liberators, which would bring the blush of shame 
even to the cheeks of a Don Juan or a Messalina. 

It is a psychological law that the present can only be in- 
terpreted in terms of the past. An extension of the same law 
to society in general could perhaps be stated thus: present 
events are best interpreted in terms of the past. This is the 
psychological analogue of the time-honored dictum, “ History 
repeats itself.” The known contains the key to the unknown. 
To put it concretely, the French Revolution gives us a cue to the 
interpretation of Bolshevism. Then, too, unbridled vice received 
the sanction of misguided law, and violated nature was set up 
as the golden calf for humanity’s worship. The way was 
blazed for this “ Reign of Terror” by the religious and philos- 
ophical gunpowder of Voltaire, and the social dynamite of 
Rousseau. They were the sappers who laid the mines beneath 
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the trenches of an aristocracy over-confident in the strength 
of pompous but crumbling fortifications. Marat, Danton, and 
Robespierre, and a host of other demagogues applied the 
match. And lo! the social structure that had withstood the 
stormy seas for centuries, vanished as if by magic. A few years 
before, men of every rank and station in life drank in 
voraciously the philosophical vagaries of their idol Voltaire. 
Little did the proud aristocrats dream that these doctrines, 
which they sought to have him expound in their salons, would 
one day so intoxicate the frenzied masses, that their thirst 
would refuse to be satiated except by “blue blood.” 

Voltaire understood humanity. He realized that the 
columns supporting the social edifice must be removed one at 
atime. First, he set man’s mind adrift in the tractless waste 
of skepticism. Little wonder that morality disappeared. Re- 
ligion was the only power left to check unbridled passions and 
to support a fast decaying social structure. With serpentine in- 
genuity he advanced, apparently removing the poison from 
his fangs by still leaving room for God’s existence as an aid to 
culture. Rousseau attacked existing social institutions. All 
men were at first naturally good and free, but they had yielded 
their rights by virtue of the “Social Contract.” The “Social 
Contract ” had been abused by a form of society which was the 
root-evil of man’s unhappiness. Hence, he advocated its over- 
throw and a “ back to nature” campaign. Then followed the 
Encyclopedists, anarchists in social and philosophical matters, 
and professed atheists in religion. These doctrines were the 
whetstones for the scythes and swords of the masses. In short, 
the Revolution was simply the external expression of a social 
state of mind created by a coterie of materialistic philos- 
ophers. 

Though dead, their doctrines are still scattered broadcast 
by printing-presses, belching forth their poison unchecked on 
the masses. How freighted with truth and meaning are the 
words of the bard of Avon: 


We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it, 
She’ll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth.’ — 


Undoubtedly the same poison that caused the fearful excesses 
' 1 Macbeth, Act III., sc. 2. 
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of the French Revolution lingers still within society’s bosom. 
Their works have been the text-books of radicals, and fur- 
nished arrows for their quivers ever since. 

Plato in his Republic would place the destinies of nations in 
the hands of philosophers. This was set forth by him as an 
ideal. Little did he think it was one day to be realized. False 
doctrines, propounded under the guise of philosophy, are can- 
cers in society, working slowly but surely until they reach 
its very vitals. They are all the more dangerous and deadly 
owing to the fact that they are an unsuspected enemy within 
the camp. Man is truly “ the paragon of animals,” when he fol- 
lows the dictates of his higher nature. He is more, he is the 
“high-priest of nature.” But once these God-given faculties 
are debased, he sinks to a level even below that of the animal. 
The animal cannot withstand the check of nature, but man is 
free to cast it aside and work untold havoc. It was by making 
intellect’s noblest product, philosophy, a traitor to human na- 
ture, that Voltaire and his co-workers succeeded in this accom- 
plishment. 

Action that has far-reaching results demands antecedent 
thought. The masses do not think, and yet social upheavals 
are the result of thought. Society, just as the individual, is sub- 
ject to the biological law of gradual progress. It cannot be 
transformed in a moment. Earthquakes “cast their shadows 
before,” be they physical or social. Hence, social earthquakes 
that swallow up dynasties and revolutionize institutions of 
long standing, though they actually happen in the twinkling of 
an eye, have far-reaching antecedents. The false doctrines of 
philosophers are the earth-rumblings indicative of the ap- 
proach of humanity’s catastrophes. It is true mobs act rather 
than think. However, it is equally true that thinking has 
been done. If they do not think, then, it is because somebody 
else has done the thinking for them. Thus, Voltaire and his 
philosophic brethren were the manufacturers, Danton and his 
associates, the middle men, and the French people the con- 
sumers. May not the same be true of Bolshevism? 

We fully realize, philosophy was only one of the factors 
helping to make possible the French Revolution. This argu- 
ment only seeks to suggest that there was a like condition in 
the case of Bolshevism. 

All roads in modern radical philosophy seem to return ulti- 
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mately to Kant. He acts “as a sign-post in philosophy, with 
many fingers pointing in different directions and the road taken 
depends largely on the personality and needs of the trav- 
eler.”? He sought to save religion and morality from the cor- 
roding influence of materialism and skepticism by placing it in 
the realm of Practical Reason, inaccessible to the shafts of 
Pure Reason. In so doing, he rendered them non-rational, and 
the outcome of emotion and will, which are blind, if not guided 
by the light of the intellect. It was but a short step for Hegel 
to eliminate the supernatural altogether. Modernism sought 
to compromise the difficulty by bringing religion into con- 
formity with its irreconcilable enemies, Rationalism and Prag- 
matism. But such an alliance could only be a subterfuge and 
culminate in the annihilation of religion. For the pragmatists, 
religion is a matter of purely individual concern. Humanity 
unfortunately carries with it much unnecessary excess baggage 
in the form of a “funded accumulation of beliefs.” Religion 
pertains to this excess, and so in the enlightened struggle for 
scientific and democratic freedom, the decks must be cleared 
for action, and all that is not absolutely essential must be cast 
overboard. “The prince of darkness,” writes Professor 
James, “ may be a gentleman as we are told he is: but what- 
ever the God of earth and heaven is, he surely can be no gentle- 
man.”? Perhaps, in consideration of the less scientific section 
of humanity, the pragmatists would permit a referendum! 
Why should not humanity have a voice in the election of its 
God? The respect given to such an elective God would, then, 
be likewise placed on a democratic basis, taking the form of 
a tribute to our wisdom in choosing Him. Caligula ought 
certainly to receive a pedestal in the pragmatic pantheon! 
Thus the pragmatists carry Bolshevism up to heaven. 

Such is the time-spirit. We must have democracy like- 
wise in intellectual matters. Dogmas and first principles are 
fetters binding us to the rock of absolute truth. Let us burst 
them asunder and cast off “the strait-iacket of con- 
sistent thinking!” In the new philosophic democracy, prob- 
lems are to be settled by vote, or better still let them be voted 
out of existence. Pragmatism claims, “the open air and pos- 
sibilities of nature, as against dogma, artificiality, and the zze- 


2J. M. Sullivan, Old Criticism and New Pragmatism, p. 252. 
3 Pragmatism, p. 72. 
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tense of finality and truth.” That a thing should be true 
whether we like it or not, is as hateful as the old Russian Autoc- 
racy. (May not their philosophers’ stone be after all but 
Medusa’s head petrifying all true intellection!) Disregarding 
problems is by no means solving them. Such a system debases 
intelligence, denying it the power to probe into depths of na- 
ture’s mysteries, and instead enmeshing it in a spider-like crea- 
tion. Such dilettanti philosophers are the spiders, their sys- 
tems the webs, and the public the flies on which they live or 
inextricably entangle in their fatal webs. 

Darwin startled the world with his dogmatic assurances 
of a haphazard evolution. Herbert Spencer wove the web. 
Huxley assured us that our ancestors were to be found within 
the bars of the zoo. The seductive cry, “Back to Nature,” of 
Rousseau received a new impetus. Misguided philosophy ran 
wild, and accepted without hesitation the fundamental dictate 
of a radical evolutionism—truth is relative. The traditional 
tyrant of philosophy “ absolute truth,” has been vanquished 
from the lists. Evolution has taught us everything that exists 
is in an eternal flux. Truth as reality contains a personal 
fringe, it is “man-made.” It changes with human nature. The 
distinction between the true and the false must of necessity be 
blurred and almost non-existent in a cosmos eternally flowing 
and unmolested by an antecedent finality. Our search must be 
not for the truth, but for the “ more true,” “the truth up-to- 
date.” Truths change just like fashions, expediency being their 
determinant. Relativistic philosophy has proved itself to be 
the Perseus that would rescue a new Andromeda from the rock 
of authority to which the chains of tradition had bound 
humanity. 

Nature itself must march foremost among the captives in 
philosophy’s triumph. Mechanical invention has bent her proud 
neck to the yoke of human power. All things are possible, the 
only limit to man’s power being laziness and pusillanimity. 
Humanity in the réle of Prospero, has again reopened his 
magical books of science and democracy, and made nature 
his Caliban, and God his Ariel. Success, unchecked by the 
bridle of authority, is the sesame to the latent treasures of 
human nature. Cast aside “ hard facts ” and let expediency be 
the touchstone of success, and success itself the goal. 

Yet, despite this regained freedom difficulties may impede 
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democracy’s triumphant march. Dr. Schiller writes: “ Deli- 
cate questions may arise out of the fact that not only does what 
works receive social recognition, but also that which receives 
social recognition for this very reason works.”* Thus our 
“Tronclads ” and “ Berthas ” will still have to remain in action 
as the ultimate arbiters of metaphysical problems. Prus- 
sianism may lurk in some hidden nook to disturb the freedom 
of our philosophic seas! 

After all, a league of nations may be possible in the 
metaphysical realm. Democracy can in no wise worship the 
bellicose force of Nietzsche. But we must have some force, 
which will take the form of laws, national and international, 
propounded by an enlightened democracy. This does not 
mean that we shall have to recall the slain monster “ author- 
ity,” but rather that public opinion will have sufficient demo- 
cratic force to cause a peaceful decision. Gradual enlighten- 
ment will evolve a brotherhood and an unanimity among 
humankind. 

These doctrines have found their middlemen from time 
to time. Syndicalist philosophy, of which Bolshevism is the 
extreme expression, could not find more fertile soil than the 
thought of Bergson. It would seem as if he held a brief for 
it in the courts of reason. Strike for strike’s sake, and an- 
archy unchecked by any form of restraining authority is surely 
its practical phase. Social institutions are the vanes, indica- 
tive of bifurcations, crystallized or deposited here and there by 
the élan vital in its everchanging progress, moved by the fickle 
winds of human passions. Movement is of the very essence of 
life > and reality. “The essential thing,” writes Bergson, “ is 
the continual progress,’ and “ the réle of life is to insert some 
indetermination into matter. Indeterminate, i. e., unforseeable 
are the forms it creates in the course of its evolution,” it is 
“a veritable reservoir of indetermination.” Unforseeableness 
is of the very essence of the evolution. Press on unhampered 
by any purpose or end, tear down and live in the flux, leaving 
the élan vital to look after the outcome: “To movement, then, 
everything will be resolved.” ® Nietzsche ought to be the ideal 
of Bergsonian Bolshevism: “I am no man, I am dynamite.” 
Vitality and vagueness go hand in hand likewise in Bolshevism. 


* Humanism, p. 59. ‘Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, pp. 128, 249, etc. 
*Idem., pp. 239, 250, etc. tIdem., p. 77. §Idem., p. 126. *Idem., p. 250. 
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The inevitable never comes to pass, and the unexpected always 
happens. 

We of today, witnessing Bolshevism spreading over Europe 
like a forest fire, cannot see the connection between these false 
systems and this all-consuming cataclysm. Due perspective is 
lacking. To see it in all its harmonious proportions we would 
need to look through the spectacles of time. We do not say 
that either the pragmatists or Bergson formulated their philos- 
ophy for the Bolshevists, rather that Bolshevism is but the 
practical expression of their philosophy. They humanize truth 
and reality at the expense of dehumanizing human nature. But 
nature will have its revenge. Skepticism is the leprosy that in- 
sidiously attacks human certitude, and eventually destroys it. 

Society without religion and morality is as a body without 
a soul. Add to this the destruction of all certitude in human 
belief, and even the external form of society must of necessity 
vanish. If put into practice such philosophy can only result in 
Bolshevism. 

Human nature is not ordinarily radical. It needs some 
camouflage to hide at least its most glaring points of attack. 
Dilettante philosophy has invariably been its screen. Thus 
Marx intruded his system on society under cover of 
Hegelianism and Darwinism; Sorel and other “social dyna- 
miters ” found the road already blazed by the pragmatists and 
Bergson. Nietzsche told the world, “I have fulfilled Christ’s 
work by destroying it.” An army of sectarian pragmatic 
theologians rifled the Scriptures and the message of its value 
in men’s lives. Dogmas were at first made to possess “ a kernel 
of truth,” and then to be the symbolic expression of man’s 
emotional nature. In short, they were rendered useless. 
Morality without religion naturally could not persist for long 
to trouble men’s minds. Philosophical pragmatists, if they con- 
descend to consider morality any longer, regard it as a mere 
conventional agreement, necessary for society in the same way 
as etiquette. Thus, Professor James advocated “moral holi- 
days;” *° self-styled philosophers are now bolder setting forth 
as their ideal of life one long “moral holiday.” Professor 
Dewey in an address in Chicago said: “ There is a manifest in- 
crease of uncertainty. ... . Yet nothing is gained by moves 
which will increase confusion and obscurity, which tend to an 


%° Pragmatism, pp. 77-79. 
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emotional hypocrisy and to a phrasemongering of formulze 
which seem to mean one thing and really import the opposite. 
... Till these ends are further along than we can honestly claim 
them to be at present, it is better that our schools should do 
nothing than that they should do wrong things. It is better for 
them to confine themselves to their obviously urgent tasks than 
that they should, under the name of spiritual culture, form 
habits of mind which are at war with the habits of mind con- 
gruous with democracy and science.” 

French syndicalists have abandoned the Marxian principle 
of the materialistic conception of history for Creative Evolu- 
tion. Sorel is almost repeating Bergson’s words, when 
he proclaims: “Man has only genius in the measure that he 
does not reflect.” Bergson writes: “The intellect is charac- 
terized by a natural inability to comprehend life.** . . . Keep 
your intelligence for the humdrum things of every-day life, 
but use your intuition to evolve new creations.” Instinct 
“pierces the darkness of the night which the intellect 
leaves.” ** The élan vital is gradually perfecting itself and 
reaching its essence—the eternal flux. Sorel and Bergson are 
common enemies of intelligence, placing their reliance on an 
unforseeable impetus. Commenting on/Marx’s capitalistic catas- 
trophe Sorel writes: “ This text need not be taken literally; 
we are in the presence of what I have called a social myth; we 
have a strongly colored sketch which gives a clear idea of 
change, but no detail of which can be discussed as a for- 
seeable historical fact. . . . It is not to be hoped that the revo- 
lutionary movement can ever follow a direction rightly deter- 
mined in advance. . . . Everything in it is impredictable. .. . 
It is just because of these novelties in the revolutionary move- 
ment that care must be taken not to use any formule except 
mythical formule; discouragement might result from dis- 
illusionment produced by the disproportion between reality 
and what is expected.” “The politic strike is made by people 
who plan out its consequences (and know what they want) ; 
it is the great value of the general strike that it overthrows 
society absolutely, and leads to an unknown future entirely 
different from the past.” 

This implicit trust in the unknown, characteristic of Berg- 


41 Hibbert Journal, Religion and Our Schools, vol. vi., 1907, 1908. 
42 Creative Evolution, p. 165. % Idem., p. 268. 
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son and Sorel, is of the very essence of Bolshevism. One form 
of demagogy succeeds another, and assumes control, only to 
find its place has been usurped by another. All is truly fleeting, 
and chance is of its very nature. In keeping with philosophical 
democracy religion is taboo, and morality is reversed. 

What would be the result of such theories in practical life? 
If life is purposeless and unreasonable, the “will to live” is 
also unreasonable. The resultant creed could be only a pes- 
simism worse than Schopenhauer’s, “Life is a bed of red hot 
coals with a few cool places here and there.” Life under 
Bolshevism would be a continual explosion. 

Such theories as we have outlined were the philosophical 
and inevitable antecedents of the modern “ Reign of Terror” 
in Russia. Thought leads to action, and sooner or later, if gen- 
erally accepted, false philosophy will become the mold to shape 
the destinies of nations. Every one despises the enemy that 
stoops so low as to poison wells, but many look on approvingly 
while the wells of thought are being poisoned. 

The past and the present, amidst the discord of growing 
social disharmony, contains one resounding dominant for 
the future, namely, caution. Stock should be taken of our 
philosophical currency. Counterfeits will not give the true 
ring of authority when tested at the bar of reason. They may 
misguide the unsuspecting public by their false copy, but like 
all false coinage, their only authority is that of their maker, 
and their value is misleading. Authority alone defines the 
worth of our coinage, whether it be philosophical or 
social. 

















HOW TO READ ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


BY C. C, MARTINDALE, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION. 


<=) WISH to make clear, first, what these short articles 

mi €6are not meant to be. They are.not a commen- 
tary on St. John’s Gospel, nor yet a “life” of 
Christ drawn from it; nor yet any complete ex- 
position of the doctrine contained in it. Still less 
are they a critical examination of its authenticity, reliabilty, 
date or sources. Biblical handbooks supply that to students. 
They are not meant to be “ scholarly ” at all, nor to accumulate 
opinions, nor to display erudition. Nor yet are they meant to 
be merely pious meditations “ based” upon St. John. 

But I have wished to write these pages for three reasons, 
in the main: first, because I love St. John’s Gospel beyond all 
other Christian literature (and Christian literature beyond all 
other in the world) and would experience a unique happiness 
were I to assist, in any least way, others too to love it better; 
second, because I value in a supreme degree that doctrine of 
the Supernatural Life which is his peculiar theme: and third, 
because I have very often found that St. John’s Gospel, 
methodically read, somehow puts vitality into certain funda- 
mental dogmatic notions concerning Grace, Faith, Communion 
and the like, which have been held with docility and, indeed, 
reverence, but which have not yet exerted their full power upon 
the soul, nor been actively identified with a man’s conscious 
convictions. I have noticed again and again the positive ex- 
ultation of spirit which those have experienced who have 
learned to construe St. John, and to realize their own super- 
natural possessions, in the light of the guiding notions I try to 
disengage. It is, then, certain guiding notions, directive ideas, 
organic doctrines—what you will—I will try below, to explain 
these phrases better—which I hope to set forth in order; thus 
striving to reach the mind of St. John himself, and through 
him the mind of Christ. St. John, in writing, had a purpose 
and plan, as well as a message: that is what we want to see, 
even to understand the message as he gives it. Thus, much 
which in any theological treatise, even upon St. John, would 
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have been included, is here omitted. But what is said, will not 
prove false to the bearing and intention of the whole. 

These are half-way pages. We have all read St. John; we 
do not want to end with reading anything whatsoever upon 
him merely; but perhaps after studying even the humblest 
page upon him, we may be able to re-read himself almost as a 
new thing. Dominus dirigat. 


I. 
St. JoHN. 
Volat avis sine meta 
Quo nec vates nec propheta 
Evolavit altius. 
Tam implenda quam impleta 
Nunquam vidit tot secreta 
Purus homo purius. 


John was the son of a well-to-do Galilean fisherman and 
his wife Salome; his name means “ Jehovah has been gracious.” 
He and his brother James were called by Our Lord to follow 
Him, and they left their father and his hired men in the boat 
where they had been cleaning nets and joined Andrew and 
Peter, who had been called somewhat earlier. There is 
little to be known about his character in those earlier days; 
but what little there is points all one way. It was he and James 
who, hotly jealous for Our Lord’s honor, cried out for permis- 
sion to blast by thunderbolt the Samaritan village which had 
refused Him hospitality, and learned from Him that not yet 
they understood that Spirit of His which was to be also theirs. 
Themselves, He gently rebuked them, were like thunderbolts— 
“sons of the thunder,” in His language, will have had that 
meaning—not such the ancestry of those “reborn” of whom 
John was himself, one day, to write. John too and James it 
was for whom their mother was to beg the two chief places in 
that destined kingdom which she, like them, still so much mis- 
understood; and John who, indignant because the privilege of 
the band of Apostles had been disregarded, complained to 
Jesus that he had seen a man performing miracles in His Name, 


{Evrror’s Nore.—The very beautiful Latin verse is taken from a hymn for 
the Octave of St. John, found in the ancient Missals of the Churches of Germany. 
A running translation is as follows: “He is the eagle who soared on high; nor 
seer, nor prophet passed him in his flight. No pure mind ever saw more clearly 
mysteries past or yet to be.”’] 
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who did not “follow with” the Twelve. “We forbade him,” 
said the angry young man, and was, here too, rebuked. 

But Jesus had a special affection for the hot-headed and 
ambitious brothers, and kept them close to Himself, with Peter, 
the chief of His Church-to-be. And, indeed, it was to John 
alone that the name “beloved disciple” became attached. 
It was he who lay next to Jesus at the Last Supper, so that by 
leaning his head back he could whisper to Him and hear His 
answer, the others unaware; and to him Christ trusted 
Mary. 

Specially loved, and therefore more than others lovable, 
or destined so to be; for Christ’s generous heart, though it 
detects the good and right, assuredly, where meaner eyes than 
His can see but the unlovable, yet cannot love what neither is, 
nor shall nor can be fit for love. 

And a strong brain too was his. Else he could never have 
understood, nor even wished or tried to understand, the ideas 
he looks towards in his Gospel. For, we shall see, not only are 
intuitions there, mystical and sublime, but a purposed atten- 
tion to the thought that surrounded him. His was not a creative 
and imperial intellect like Paul’s: but it was not shut to the 
problems, as we should call them, of his day. Nor was erudi- 
tion destined to be his: he was never drilled, as Paul] was, in the 
minutiz of current theologies; yet was he well aware of the 
tendencies of Palestinian and Egyptian and even of Greek 
thought. Still, all these things occasion no more than isolated 
details in his writings, or, at most, lend a pale added color 
to certain passages; his will be a personality of quite ex- 
ceptional force, not a mere mind; and he will cry aloud, in 
many ways, his message, not as an argument, nor for the sake 
of critics, but as a declaration, and for its own sake. 

But it was long before that personality could fully free and 
form itself, and act with all its energy. Not less steeped than 
the others, at the outset, in Jewish prejudice, even in the Acts 
(where he is seen at work), his place is beside Peter, not Paul. 
With Peter and James, he perceives Paul’s special mission, 
and gives him leave to preach where he wills; but not yet does 
John follow him. 

It was in old age that he wrote, not even then having fully 
conquered the Greek language. His native tongue and ways of 
thought show most clearly through the Greek of the 
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Apocalypse, which, it is not fanciful to argue, may well contain 
the meditations, as it were, or the “lights in prayer ” belonging 
to a whole series of years, and cast (perhaps under the Em- 
peror Domitian) into the extraordinarily complex form which 
that book displays. The Gospel, by all tradition, was the work 
of his extreme old.age, written down, as tradition again sug- 
gests, by the intimate disciples of the aged Apostle, men con- 
versant with his innermost thought, and schooled to listen to 
his preaching and dictation. 

A Catholic can legitimately surmise, should he be so per- 
suaded, that these disciples are responsible for the differences 
between the Greek of the Gospel and that of the Apocalypse. 
For though Hebraisms show plainly through the Greek of the 
Gospel, and though St. John’s favorite words and turns of 
phrase are noticeable in both documents, and though, to my 
feeling, there is no necessary force whatever in the arguments 
which would show that the two could not have been written by 
one man, yet, equally to my feeling, the difference in the Greek 
is so enormous that it cannot possibly be explained by a mere 
improvement in St. John’s knowledge of that tongue, however 
early you put the Apocalypse, and however late the Gospel. 
Perhaps St. John may have written two very different Greeks; 
but that is an odder hypothesis than that his secretaries im- 
proved, somewhat, his style. Thus, the Apocalypse would have 
come directly from his pen; the Gospel indirectly: yet not 
indirectly from his mind; not like the Second Gospel, which 
good tradition tells us, is practically the preaching of St. Peter, 
consigned to writing by his friend and secretary Mark, yet must 
definitely be called “according to Mark,” and not “ according to 
Peter;” while it would be wrong to call the Fourth “ the Gospel 
according to John’s disciples.” It is altogether John’s. 

There is one other point only to which I should like to re- 
fer, closely connected with this hypothesis that the Gospel did 
not receive its style directly from St. John’s pen nor even a 
finished shape from anyone’s. Not only does it appear defi- 
nitely to end with chapter twenty; only to resume in chapter 
twenty-one; while chapter twenty-one, verse twenty-four, ap- 
pears with some probability to be added by a disciple’s hand 
(though neither can this be proved); but the prologue itself 
seems to me to bear quite evident traces of having been written 
independently, and not quite successfully joined on to a docu- 
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ment beginning, like the Synoptists, with the ministry of the 
Baptist. Even, there are in it traces of a “ double recension,” 
to my mind quite obvious: the parentheses are awkward, and 
the thought far from consecutive. This is the theory, in part, 
of Father Calmes, O.P.,: a book in no way novel or untrust- 
worthy in its method and principles. Father Calmes, too, 
shows well how by a slight rearrangement of the paragraphs 
relating to St. Peter’s denial, a “ harmony ” of no artificial sort 
is at once effected between St. John and the Synoptists. The 
episode, finally, of the woman taken in adultery, which, though 
lacking in so many manuscripts, seems to be certainly St. 
John’s, can thus be regarded as an authentic, but detached, nar- 
rative of his, inserted by his amanuenses where best they could. 
These suggestions cannot of course be proved any more than 
the supposition that John himself wrote the Gospel with his 
own hand exactly as it stands. But they are mentioned be- 
cause, to our mind, they explain so much that is puzzling, and 
are not rash or disconcerting, but well in keeping alike with the 
evidence of the document itself, and with the decrees of the 
Biblical Commission concerning it: also they lend vitality to 
the actual document, and do not leave it hanging, inexplicable, 
in mid-air. We maintain that on critical grounds alone, there 
is no valid reason to suppose that Gospel and Apocalypse and 
Epistles are alike the work of John, son of Zebedee, the “ be- 
loved ” of Our Lord. 

John, when he set to work to write his Gospel, did so at a 
date when the Synoptists had long been in existence, and were 
so well known in the Christian community that he could rely 
upon being able to assume that knowledge in his own readers, 
and could take it for granted that his own allusions to the 
events they narrated would be recognized and understood. 
It was not to be expected that he would simply produce a 
fourth account just similar to theirs. Nor did he. It has been 
suggested that he did little more than collect, and make per- 
manent, records of events and sayings omitted by them. This 
is no doubt true in certain instances. At the opposite extreme, 
it has been argued that while the Synoptists scarcely meant to 
do more than narrate, to give us facts and tell us things that 
happened, to write history, in short, in its most objective form, 
John, on the other hand, was “ subjective,” offers us ideas and 
ideals, beliefs but half disguised in narrative which may be 


1Evangile selon St. Jean, 1906. 
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downright fiction, mere allegory; composes, in a word, a sub- 
lime but speculative theology, symbolized here and there by 
scenes from a highly idealized “life” of Christ. The solid in- 
formation intended to be conveyed, and in fact conveyed, by 
the Synoptists, is easily to be discerned beneath the thinnest 
veil of beliefs and ideas; while for such ideas and beliefs, high 
aspirations and exquisite spiritual intuition, John’s Gospel 
would be, indeed, a source unique in the world’s religious his-» 
tory; but a historical record he neither means to be nor is. 

The first of these two views, held by few if any, nowadays, 
is felt to be quite inadequate as an explanation of the diver- 
gence between the first three Gospels and St. John’s; the second 
is worse, being (to our mind, and according to the Church’s 
tradition and her recent decrees) positively false, and, indeed, 
fantastically so. But this is at least true, that the Synoptists 
intend, on the whole, to narrate; John, on the whole to preach 
a doctrine. But the Synoptists, too, are teaching, and John, too, 
is telling. 

You may say that the Synoptists are servants of their ma- 
terial, strive to be impersonal, to move towards a goal they 
do not choose, within limits they do not designate: John elects 
his goal, defines his scope, and creates his method, and master- 
fully (though not tyrannically nor arbitrarily) disposes of his 
material to suit a dominant purpose. In other words, his Gos- 
pel is composed around, controlled and verified by, a governing 
or directive idea. 

I wish first to define more exactly what I mean by such 
directive ideas; in order afterwards to seek to indicate 
what John’s were, and in the light of these to re-read his 
Gospel. 

Any literary work has some sort of shape; it is not 
a mere juxtaposition of phrases and paragraphs; it must have 
some principle which gives it unity and life. Thus the novel 
of incident and intrigue is knit into coherence by what we call 
the plot: or a historical treatise may at least be rounded off by 
the natural limits of a life or a reign, or a dynasty. Here 
ideas are but slightly involved. A period, however, may be 
indicated less by its dates than by its temperament or char- 
acter, or some policy. Or a whole play may grow round a 
character, developing or degenerating. We lose everything if 
we read Macbeth, Hamiet or Lear for the plot. In what pur- 
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ports to be sheer history, you can often see the shaping power 
of an idea in the author’s mind: thus Grote’s History of Greece 
has often been called a panegyric of democracy; Tacitus is 
swayed, though less, by his belief in aristocracy; Herodotus, 
colored throughout by his fixed belief in the Grudge of God, 
laying the mighty low. Carlyle’s French Revolution is a decep- 
tive book, so do dominant ideas distort the facts: history in 
the Old Testament is superbly and fruitfully interpreted from 
the standpoint of God’s direct activity in and for and through 
the chosen race,? In a cultured poem, like Virgil’s Zneid, the 
verifying principle is far more nearly an idea—thus, Destiny 
and Eternal Rome—than a man or an event, as in Homer 
whom, in a sense, he imitates: while in many modern novels 
or plays, like Tolstoi’s or Ibsen’s, the idea triumphs till the 
action or plot is all but symbolical; Ghosts is little more than 
a visualized assertion of heredity: in Peer Gynt, the problem 
of self-realization by way of self-renunciation is whimsically 
and tragically treated. Zola changed as he went, from a sheer 
photography of facts to the downright argumentation of a 
thesis: the episodes and personages lost all value save as 
premises in a complex syllogism. Of course, with a Maeter- 
linck and the symbolists, everything—dialogue, characters, 
mise-en-scéne—has ceased to have intrinsic value save as the 
artistic vehicle used by the directive idea. 

Now, in a series of historical writers, John would have a 
different place from that of the Synoptists. Neither he nor 
they would coincide with out-and-out symbolists at the one 
end, nor with mere analysts at the other. But there is more 
affinity in the Synoptists with the latter; and in John with the 
former. He deals, indeed, with history, hands down reliable 
facts, does not distort nor falsify nor invent them; yet he does 
select, arrange and interpret them in accordance with his 
directive ideas. The virtues proper to the Synoptists are, 
chiefly, industry and fidelity. They collect, compare and com- 
bine documents but even when they edit them, scrupulously 
respect the written word. Oral tradition they hand on, scarcely 


2I mean, its writers never intend to give a complete secular history of the Jews, 
still less (e. g.. in Genesis) of the world, or even an account which, as secular his- 
tory, could be regarded as in perspective. Thus, “ secularly,” the reign of Omri was 
of great importance: the chronicler dismisses it with a brief comment on that King’s 
moral behavior. The action of foreign nations is regarded as that of rebels against, 
or instruments of, Yahweh, and what has no significance, from that viewpoint, is 
passed over. 

vou. crx, 30 
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interpreting and never re-casting it.2 They are channels, not 
sources; they narrate, not inculcate; reproduce, not reflect. 

Of course the Synoptists are not mere machines. They too 
have their separate purposes and methods. Luke’s are not 
Mark’s by any manner of means. Moreover, their person- 
alities well survive, illuminating even their treatment of iden- 
tical events. The Palestinian Matthew; the naive and pic- 
turesque Mark; the careful, cultured yet devout Luke, are no 
mere stenographers. On the other side, John’s historical touch 
is sure. Many are the details which he remembers accurately, 
and sets down for their own sake, without actually adding to, 
or being exacted by, the idea beneath whose spell he yet, at the 
time, is writing, His theology is well incarnate. 

John uses the same facts, or other facts historically as true; 
yet sixty years at least of apostolic toil and meditative prayer 
separated him from those facts: his powerful personality con- 
ditioned his attitude to any fact and selected certain features in 
the landscape of his retrospect. For the aged author a per- 
spective had been created, otiose details eliminated, hard edges 
softened, disparate elements fused, interconnections estab- 
lished and an atmosphere interposed. Incidents at first half- 
understood, even misunderstood, as he confesses, had become 
illuminated by the light of the lived Christian life; no fact 
could remain mere fact, but became charged with meaning, 
often with many meanings, and carried him beyond the un- 
profitable flesh into the realm of the vivifying Spirit. 

Hence in studying this Gospel, we must cease to read its 
incidents as though St. John saw in them no spiritual meaning 
symbolized by the facts, indeed, we must expect and look for 
one: nor must we read the discourses he in such definite form 
sets down, as mere reminiscences of words spoken very long 
ago and included just for memory’s sake. Father Lebreton, 
S.J., in L’Histoire du Dogme de la Ste Trinité, a book of incom- 
parable value as an aid to study and to prayer alike, expresses 
this with his usual subtlety, force and insight. 

“‘ The personal stamp is so strongly impressed upon John’s 
whole work that the book seems woven of one piece through- 
out, prologue, narrative, discourses. The facts are not related 

*Thus they faithfully adhere to the expression Son of Man, abandoned as it 


already seems to have been by their immediate audience. John has his personal 
style as well as thought. 
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for their own sake .. . they are selected, few . . . developed at 
great length. Nor are they presented separately, but inserted 
into theological interpretations which illumine them... . In- 
deed, at times the interpretation and the discourse are so in- 
timately united that it is hard to discern where Christ’s speech 
ends, and the Apostle’s own reflections begin. One has the im- 
pression that the words, like the acts, of Jesus have been long 
and lovingly meditated by the writer who records them; they 
are wholly penetrated by his life and thought, even as they 
would seem to have modeled. John unto their own image. 
Such being the character of the Johannine Gospel, it were 
superfluous, we think, and perhaps impossible, to discriminate, 
in the theological analysis of the book, the discourses of Jesus 
and the reflections of the Evangelist. 

“ Distinct as the sources doubtless are, their waters are so 
intermingled that skillful, indeed, were the eye which would 
distinguish them. The revelation comes authentically from 
Jesus; but today it is across the soul of St. John that we behold 
it; John’s Gospel is Christ’s seamless robe; only in its entirety 
can it be grasped, else were its texture rent. Yet, though seen 
only across John’s soul, it is Christ’s self we see: He is not 
John’s creation.” * _ 

Acceptable tradition tells that John became Bishop of 
Ephesus, and very likely he exercised there the office, as it were, 
of metropolitan. This is suggested by the covering letter ad- 
dressed to the “ Seven Churches ” of the province of Asia. Of 
the stories that soon begin to cluster round his name, one still 
suggests the fiery spirit of his youth: he rushed out of the build- 
ing in which he had heard the heretic Cerinthus also was; he 
yielded to his horror of falsehood before his love for the perish- 
ing soul had time to triumph. But on the whole the legends are 
sweet and gentle: the pet partridge he kept and caressed: the 
robber whom his grave and unresisting courtesy converted: 
the refrain of his exhortations, that his little children should 
love one another. But we can see that for all his gentleness, his 
personality had not weakened; innocence of mind and habit 
does, indeed, thus preserve and even augment interior strength. 
Life is his theme, and an intense glow of life was his up to the 
end. He could pass easily from his earthly habitation into that 
Eternal Life which he had so long and so firmly watched, and 

¢ Page 377. 
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which he knew himself, as we shall see, already to possess. 
Peace reigned within him, according to Christ’s promise; fear 
had been well cast out by love grown perfect: “ While Paul 
amazes and enflames, John uplifts, yet calms the soul: Paul 
cries aloud, dazzles and is dazzled: John’s is the pure eye that 
steadily watches God; and his voice, though it has echoes of the 
thunder of ‘many waters,’ is peaceful and serene.” 

I print many of the quotations in a form nearer to verse 
than prose. This is done partly to bring out, by their position, 
certain leading words or phrases: partly because in the Greek 
itself a very marked rhythm is discernible; partly because the 
Hebrew method of rhythmic arrangement by parallel, contrast, 
assonance, etc., shows with sufficient clearness through the 
Greek. 


- Il. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE GOSPEL. 


“No one can grasp the meaning of John’s Gospel if he have 
not leaned upon the breast of Jesus, nor received from Jesus, 
Mary to be his mother too.” * 


These things have been written that you may believe 
That Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
And that believing 
You might have Lire in His Name.* 


Lire is the keynote to John’s Gospel. Eternal Life, existing 
and mysteriously circulating in a group of Three—God, the 
Father of All: His Eternal Son made man: and men made Sons 
of God. 
In the Beginning 
Existed the Word; 
And the Word was with God 
And the Word was God. 
The Word was made flesh 
And dwelt amongst us: 
Of His fulness all we have received: 
As many as received Him 
To them gave He power to become 
Children of God.’ 
Even as the Father hath 
Life in Himself, 


* Origen, In Joann., i. 6, *Chap. xx. $1, ‘Chap. i. 1, 14, 16, 12, 
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So to the Son hath He granted to have 
Life in Himself. 
Even as the Father 
Raiseth the dead and maketh them alive, 
Even so the Son, 
Whom He wills, them maketh He alive.* 
Lo what manner of Love 
Hath the Father granted us, 
That we be called 
Children of God— 
And so, indeed, we are: 
Beloved, even now 
Children of God are we, 
And not yet hath it been revealed 
What we shall be,® 
(But) he who hath the Son 
HatH ETERNAL LIFE. 


Such, then, is the statement of the Mystery. Slowly, and in 
St. John’s own words as far as may be, we shall try to study, 
and gradually evolve and put in order its rich contents. 

“ Perchance the mercy of God will be with us, that all may 
be satisfied, and that each may take what he can. For he too 
who speaks saith but what he can. For speak the thing as it 
is—who can do that? I dare to say, my brethren, perchance 
not even John spake that, but he too only what he could. 
For he spoke of God, being but man; inspired no doubt by God, 
yet still a man. Being inspired, he spoke somewhat; un- 
inspired, he had spoken naught: but being a man inspired, he 
spake, not all that is, but what a man can speak, that spake 
he.” 1° 

The prologue to the Fourth Gospel is like the fagade to a 
royal palace. Through its gate you pass to courts and vesti- 
bule, and only by degrees reach to the inmost dwelling-place. 
And on the fagade is blazoned, in sumptuous and comprehen- 
sive symbolism, which the patient and instructed eye may 
gradually, if it will, decipher, the full estate and titles of the 
Lord and Master. Somewhat so, the prologue sets forth, in its 
mysterious fashion all that the Gospel will contain. Yet so 
mysterious is that setting-forth, that its reader may be be- 
wildered, disheartened at the outset, half-convinced that not 
for him is intended an entry to the audience-chamber. Best, 

*Chap. v. 26, 21. *14 John fii. 1, 2. St. Augustine, Tr. in Joarin., 1. 1. 
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perhaps, first to grow accustomed to John’s doctrine and to his 
style, and then, returning, re-read the prologue, and, without 
analysis, become straightway aware of what it tells. 

This much of it, however, must be marked down from the 
outset. John speaks in it of a Declaration, an Utterance from 
God, God’s Word, and with the nature and the réle of this 
Word, the career and preaching of the Baptist are (in a 
rhythmic, interwoven style) accurately balanced." 

“In the Beginning, existed the Word.” “There came into 
existence a man.” “And the Word existed along with God.” 
“Sent from God,” “ And the Word was God,” “ His name was 
John.” 

The Word revealed God, the Invisible, by expressing Him 
in and through Creation; in and into that Creation He came, a 
Light sufficient for every man, that they might know and come 
to the Father. Yet that very Light so fills men’s eyes that they 
cease to be conscious of it; the endlessly ringing Word ceases 
to be audible in their ears. The Word and the Light, Eternal 
Witnesses, themselves need a witness, a herald, an interpreter. 
Even when the Word became incarnate, and was man, acces- 
sible to eye and ear and touch, not forthwith might He meet 
recognition. Therefore was John sent, John, the Lamp that 
might school men’s weakened vision to tolerate the Light; the 
Voice that would enable them to listen to the Word. John led 
to Jesus; that is his whole function; by way of the outer court 
of John’s preaching, we may pass inwards, but only so. Then 
shall remain “Jesus only,” the Revelation of the Father; but 
till then, we must give ear to, and then transcend, the Bap- 
tist’s witness. 

From the account, therefore, of the Baptist’s activities, 
everything which does not bear directly on this character of 
witness is, in this Gospel, eliminated—birth, death, manner of 
life, style of preaching, even the baptism itself of Christ. That 
the readers can be assumed as knowing well enough already.’? 
The Evangelist presents accordingly a sort of series of 
tableaux; medallions, displaying John’s witness to Jesus, and 
the progressive transference of the leading réle, hitherto the 
Baptist’s to Christ. 

“In a technical discussion of the text, it would be easy to show that there is a 
likelihood of a first draft of this Gospel having begun, like the Synoptic gospels, with 
the statement of the Baptist’s preaching. 


2 Notice, ¢. g., chap. i. 19: “ This the witness of John, on the occasion when...” 
The incident is regarded as known, and can be, thus, alluded to. 
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The official representatives of the Jewish Church come 
out to investigate the mysterious preacher. “ Who art thou?” 
they ask, going straight to the point. “I am not the Christ.” | 
“Who then? We must carry back an answer. How do you 
define yourself?” “I am His herald; I am the one who cries in 
the wilderness, ‘ Make ready the road of the Lord.’” “Why, 
then, if you hold no personal authority, do you baptize? That 
implies more than heraldship.” “Ah! baptize I do, indeed— 
with water .. .” and the Evangelist does not even trouble to 
finish the famous sentence, so well-known from the Synoptists: 
not the destined character of Christ’s fiery, spirit-baptism is 
what he here wants to emphasize, but—once more—the witness 
to a Person; a Person unseen as yet; an invisible Presence; a 
Reality unrecognized, but destined shortly to be manifested, 
and so transcendent of all who had preceded Him that to Him 
he, the austere Baptist, was yet not worthy to pay the hum- 
blest service. 

Therefore, in this first episode the Baptist has declared: 
“TI am not He. But to Him I witness, and He is here. . . .” 

In the next, he can point to Him, and say: He is there. 
That is He! That is the Prophesied. God’s Lamb, Who lifts 
upon Himself, and carries away, the sin not of the People only. 
but of the world. I know Him now, not because of any per- 
sonal, private conviction that the Jesus, Who was my boyhood’s 
playmate, was Messiah; but because I have seen the authori- 
tative sign, the heavenly Witness, God’s Spirit, given to and 
remaining upon Him. That was the point of my coming to bap- 
tize, that I might afford the occasion for the giving of the Sign: 
now it is given, and I indicate to you, on God’s testimony, the 
Son of God.* 

Thereupon, the transference takes place. The Baptist 
sees Jesus walking to and fro, and repeats, to the two disciples 
who are with him at the moment, his witness: “ Look! God’s 
Lamb!” At once the two disciples, and with them the whole 


% Notice always how, exactly in proportion as the Evangelist’s force of inspira- 
tion, as it were, increases, his language becomes more and more personal, phrased 
as his personal instinct prefers. Chap. i. 26 already is Johannine, rather than Bap- 
tist diction: Chap. i. 29-34 is utterly Johannine in style; it is hard to say whether 
34 is even meant to be in the mouth of the Baptist, and not rather an ecstatic sum- 
ming up of the Evangelist himself. In fact, here is a good example of the two 
streams intermingling: both Baptist and Evangelist are making, in substance, an 
identical affirmation. Evangelist wishes to say the thing Baptist said; Baptist can be 
shown saying it in the way Evangelist would speak. 
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religious movement, begin to pass to Jesus. The converts sum- 
mon others; finally, in the case of Nathanael, Jesus takes the 
initiative, acts in His own person, and calls the Israelite to His 
side. 

For a while (for we will here say all that need be said 
about the Baptist) John’s personal work goes on. He still bap- 
tizes,* at AEnnon near Salem, “because there were many springs 
of water there.” Although, till he shall have been imprisoned 
and at last put to death, the career of Jesus will not, as it were, 
reach its full liberty of expansion, yet Jesus, too, is baptizing, 
and “everyone,” they say, “is going to Him.” John’s remain- 
ing disciples are zealous for their master’s honor, and com- 
plain. Gladly the Baptist marks his own eclipse. “No one,” 
he says, “can arrogate to himself a position in the world’s 
spiritual progress—and fill it (he implies) aright, unless it be 
given to him by God. Such is what Jesus holds.” “I always 
declared,” he reminds them, “that I was not the Christ. He 
who possesses the Bride ”—the old image of the Jewish peo- 
ple or the Elect—“is one only, the Bridegroom. I am not he. 
But,” continues this noble and loyal and most generously un- 
selfish of allies, “ there exists too the office of the Bridegroom’s 
friend. That position I can and do claim. Enough that he can 
stand, even silent, at his friend’s side, and hear the beloved 
voice. ... That is his joy, and that is mine; yes, and my joy is 
full to overflowing. He must increase; but I diminish.” 

And the Evangelist, filled with a sympathetic ecstasy of 
joy, spreads here his wings, and rises to behold the Supremest 
Witness, Who “ leaving not the Father’s side,” and being above 
all, yet is descending from that Highest; speaks of what He has 
ever seen, and ever heard, unlike that noblest yet human wit- 
ness, who being born of earth, at best speaks words of earth. 
What if the Heavenly Witness win no hearing? Some hearing 
at least He wins, and he who hears, knows unerringly and, in 
turn, affirms and seals his affirmation that the words of God are 
true. For God’s words are spoken by God’s Witness; in its en- 
tirety and not by dole and meanness of measure, God has 
placed in Him His Spirit. The Father loves the Son, and all 
things has He to Him made over. 

Twice more, the Evangelist makes mention of the Bap- 
tist. “You sent to John,” Christ says,’* “and he indeed bore 

44 Chap. iii. 22-30. 48 Chap. v. 38-36, 
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witness to the Truth. John was the lamp that flames and 
shines, and for a while you were content to exult in his rays.” 
Yet even so, John but carried his light; and a Light there was 
more brilliant still, the World’s Light, which Christ not only 
bore but was. 

And later still,“6 when Christ went back to where He 
started, to where John first baptized, the Baptist’s witness re- 
curred to the people’s memory, and they avowed that though 
never a “sign” worked John, all that he had said of Jesus had 
been verified. And thus the Baptist’s life of unbroken renun- 
ciation achieves its consistent end: Jesus is glorified in and for 
Himself, and the Voice can vanish into silence. The True 
Light could never be imprisoned by the Darkness; *" but the 
witness to the Light, his function fulfilled, found for human 
destiny the dungeon only and the axe.*® 

We have passed the great Gate and the outer Court; a 
double porch, as it were, still is left to us, before we enter fully. 

By two brief scenes John prepares us, in a wide and gen- 
eral way, for the detailed doctrine that Christ is come to work 
a transformation, and put a new Life into the world. The two 
events he tells are treated only in their universal bearing as 
symbolical: indeed, it is only by an already believing mind, 
already equipped with Christian faith and standards of inter- 
pretation and the understanding of St. John’s method that the 
rich meaning of the historical incidents can be grasped, and 
then, if you choose, devoutly elaborated. So the witnesses of 
those scenes were themselves to realize. 

A marriage is taking place;’® the guests make merry, but 
the wine they drink is poor, and once Jesus and His disciples 
add themselves to the company, insufficient. His mother calls 
to Him for help. He orders six great water-jars to be filled 
with water, jars that stood there for the “ purification,” that is, 
the ritual ablutions of the Jews. Jesus changes the water into a 
generous wine. Even so, the best that men had had where- 
with to slake their spiritual thirst, stood revealed as but thin 
wine, or insipid water, once Christ had entered; but His coming 


%6 Chap. x. 41. 1 Chap. i. 5. 

% Notice the generous equity of the Evangelist. He is clearly looking towards 
a certain contemporary tendency unduly to exalt the person and mission of the 
Baptist. Firmly he puts him iuto his proper rank. Yet no more royal panegyric of 
John the Baptist ever can be written than this by John Evangelist. 


#* Chap. iv. 4. 
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brought about a transformation, and provided a mysterious 
rich drink, that none but He could offer.” 

The Making of the Water into Wine is followed, and sup- 
plemented by the Cleansing of the Temple.” Christ found it 
desecrated, and become a house of traffic. He scourged the 
sacrilegists out of it, and declared that should it be destroyed, 
He would raise it “in three days.” Long afterwards, the dis- 
ciples realized He had been speaking, in the Truth of things, of 
Himself. The religion of the Jews, the Jewish Church, 
all that the Temple stood for, did apostatize, did destroy itself. 
For that, Christ substituted Himself; He was to be the Centre, 
the Shrine, of the Life that He was bringing. No purification 
of the old faith would have been adequate, and anyhow, the 
Jews rejected both cleansing and Cleanser. The prophet Jere- 
miah, in his vision of the triumphant future, had seen there was 
no Ark, any more, in the House of God. In the Apocalypse, 
John’s vision of the City is more rich and true; 


And a temple saw I not in her: 
For God the All-Governor is her Temple, 
And the Lamb.” 


Himself is the Temple into which organically are built 
those columns who are His elect, a living Temple, Christ and 
His Christians, incorporate. 

But not yet has John reached thus far in his doctrine. 
Henceforward, however, it is into the full secret of that doctrine 
that he advances. 


»” As an example of an over-materialist refinement on the history of this miracle, 
I suggest the comment that Christ’s wedding-gift was on a generous scale, indeed. So 
vast a supply of wine must have stocked the bridegroom’s cellar for many a long 
day. . . . And as an over-refinement of symbolical interpretation, I quote the notion 
that Our Lady here represents the Synagogue, or Jewish Church, in which Our Lord 
was, strictly speaking, born. Conscious of the spiritual destitution of her friends, 
she begs kelp from Him Whom she, in her heart, recognizes as her Saviour. But no 
such minute application of the narrative to the thing symbolized is in place in St. 
John’s Gospel, though it would be hard to outdo St. Augustine, and not dwell on the 
Alexandrian theologians, in this department. The worst indignity the story has 
suffered is at the hands of Protestant commentators of the olden school, who use it 
as a weapon against the devotion to Our Lady. 


* Chap. ii. 13-22. 2 Chap. xxi. 22. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.] 








DARK ROSALEEN’S LAST CHAPLET. 


BY ANNA GRIFFIN,? 


Forty feet deep they dug his grave— 
Toll, bells of Ireland, toll! 

They buried the man who would Ireland save, 
But none could bury his soul. 


With forty feet of Irish earth 

The brave heart of Pearse they covered, 
But over the city that gave him birth 

The wind of his spirit hovered. 


His soul sailing under the morning star 
Heard the desecrate city sigh, 

And, bearing his brother’s soul afar, 
The red wind of death rushed by. 


The winds of Ireland met up there, 
At dawn they met and at dark; 
O’Hanrahan’s soul on their wings they bare 
And the soul of Thomas Clarke. 


The watchers down in the city heard 
MacDonagh’s soul go by. 

But hardly his sleeping children stirred 
So gently he passed them nigh. 


The souls of Daly and John MacBride 
In the mist with Mallin went; 

And the Lord bade the soul of Eamonn ride 
On His wind with Thomas Kent. 


And Christ was for Joseph Plunkett grieved, 
And said: “I have care for thee, 

Since many a crown was for Ireland weaved 
Like the one was weaved for Me. 


“* Men knew that I brake not the bruiséd reed. 
Yet they would not let Me live; 

My way was hard for My sons indeed, 
And My mind is to forgive. 

1 The author is a niece of the famous Irish novelist Gerald Griffin. 
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“I saw Colbert tread the felon’s path; 
He was scorned, even as I; 

And I have sorrow for one that hath 

Been made by men to die.” 


The twelve winds of Ireland flew to find 
The scattered souls of the rest; 
And Heuston was found by the grey-green wind, 
The wind wild birds love best. 


The purple wind swept up Liiffey’s tide 
a For Connolly’s soul unseen, 

And Se4n MacDermott’s, the last who died— 
God counted in all fifteen. 


The lights of Ireland gleamed below 

In the ring of her leaden sea, 
And the voice of Ireland chanted slow: 
“Only my dead are free.” 


“Dear Lord, of a thornbush my wreath is made,” 
So mourned dark Rosaleen; 

“My chaplet tonight at Thy feet is laid, 
I give Thee my beads fifteen.” 


He heard, Who dwelt in the highest place 
And His angels silent led 

The waiting souls to His holy Face, 
And He spake unto the Dead: 


“ There never yet drooped a feeble wing 
Too small for Mine eyes to see, 
Nor ever was sought by a hunted thing 

A refuge in vain with Me. 


; “T would the black story of England’s way 

3 Were blotted from My sight; 

I will show you the dawning of Ireland’s day, 
The passing of her night.” 


Then God on the steps of His high throne 
Went down for many a mile 

And He saw great England, hard as stone, 
And He bent in thought awhile: 


“Too long hath Ireland her winepress trod: 
I will turn My face away: 

Vengeance is Mine,” said the mighty God: 

“Is Mine: I will repay.” 





ETHNA CARBERY: AN IRISH SINGER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


} O think of Ethna Carbery carries me back a long, 
Yi ©6long time. I think I came to know her in this 
way. When Mr. William O’Brien was Editor of 
United Ireland—it must have been in the eigh- 
| ties—I competed for a prize for the best Irish 
poem in a Christmas issue of the paper. I got third prize and 
was very well content with it. The first prize fell to a young 
Belfast man, John Kane, who, I think, must have died long 
ago. I somehow got into correspondence with him and from 
him I heard first of Ethna Carbery. 

It was the pen-name of Anna Johnston, the daughter of a 
Belfast man who had been a Fenian in 67. I remember to 
have heard John O’Leary speak of him with high approval. 
Her brother came to see me with John Kane, about April, 1886, 
but my first meeting with his sister was yet some years ahead. 
It was, I believe, when I was staying at the Methodist College, 
Belfast, in 1890, that she came to see me there. 

The Methodist College, Belfast, as a link between two 
Catholic Nationalists like Anna Johnston and myself, seems 
odd enough. I was visiting the then Headmaster, Henry Mac- 
Intosh, and his wife. Henry MacIntosh was a convinced Home 
Ruler: he had many sympathies which were not particularly 
Methodistical nor Ulsterian: he was the kindliest and best of 
good fellows, hardly suited any more than his gay and pretty 
young wife, to the narrow atmosphere of Belfast Methodism, 
to which their innocent Bohemianism made as little appeal as 
their liberality of sentiment. 

I can remember, as though it were yesterday, Sophie Mac- 
Intosh coming to tell me one day that a visitor awaited me 
in the drawing-room. “I caught a glimpse of her,” she said, in 
the pretty boyish way she had learned from the constant com- 
panionship of her husband and his friends, “ and she was no 
end of a toff.” It was Anna Johnston, tall and slender, in a 
pale gray frock and gray hat, which excellently became her 
beautiful fine-grained skin with the underlying brownness in it, 
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the masses of waving brown hair with hints of copper in its 
abundant coils, the large passionate brown eyes. 

Those were halcyon days, packed full with all manner of 
interests and delights for the group of which she and I were 
units. I had the most indulgent of fathers. He gave me a 
beautiful room to receive my special guests apart from the 
family and my sisters’ friends. He had it painted and papered 
in the manner of the eighties when we were yet in the back- 
wash of the esthetic Movement. It had a delicate blue paper 
with a dado of lilies in tall jars. I had my furniture covered 
with Liberty cretonnes. I had the big portrait of myself, by 
John Butler Yeats, which hangs now in the Municipal Art Gal- 
lery, Dublin. I had the Hollyer photographs of Rossetti’s pic- 
tures given me by William Rossetti. My father had taken me to 
the best Dublin shop and allowed me to select my own curtains 
and carpet. We had gone to Bennett’s Auction Rooms, where 
so many famous “collections” have been dispersed, and he 
had paid for the old Crown Derby tea-set from which my 
friends were to drink their tea. He refused me nothing in those 


days, with the result that I had a delicious sanctum to which 
my friends, after the Irish manner, added their gifts. On the 
blue door with gilt panels I had a verse from George Herbert, 
writ in letters of gold, as it deserved to be: 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgerie divine 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


To this dear. room, in the low, thatched rose-covered farm- 
house under the Dublin mountains, where Curran the great 
orator had lived according to local tradition, came Ethna Car- 
bery with many another interesting visitor. Her husband says 
in the Memoir prefixed to the latest edition of her poems that 
her visits to Dublin, to my old home usually, were a literary 
stimulus to her; and I am sure they were. I think she came 
first in the late summer of that year, 1890, for I remember 
many summer expeditions. There was a delightful picnic 
from Killiney to the Glen of the Downs, given by the Edmund 
Leamys, when there was lunch and tea in the open air at Mrs. 
Leamy’s father’s house in the Glen of the Downs, and we drove 
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home in the summer twilight, long, long ago. John and Willie 
Redmond were of the guests, and I remember talking to John 
Redmond as Willie, like John O’Leary when he made the same 
mistake, but without the old Fenian chief’s unabashed cheer- 
fulness when he became aware of it. 

The story of John O’Leary’s interview with John Redmond 
is worth telling, though I have already told it in my Twenty- 
five Years. 

“You're all right,” said the downright old chief, “but 
can you tell me why in heaven’s name that brother of yours is 
making such a fool of himself?” 

“Mr. O’Leary, are you not mistaking me for my brother, 
Willie? ” 

“Oh, so I was. What the devil do you mean by being so 
like each other? ” 

To my pretty room came, Sunday after Sunday, such 
stimulating visitors as A. E., Douglas Hyde, Dr. Sigerson and 
his daughters, Dora and Hester, Willie Yeats, when he came 
over from London on his frequent visits; many another, with 
English and American and Colonial visitors. Anna Johnston 
enjoyed it all. I can see her quite well with her graceful figure 
and dear pleasant brownness of hair and eyes and face. 

We used to take long walks by the winding roads under 
the mountains and talk long talks. She was very ardent. She 
certainly had the capacity for friendship very strongly: and 
she believed in her friends implicitly. She was one of those 
for whom affection irradiated persons and places. Her father 
and mother, her sister, of whom she used to say; “ Little Mag- 
gie has a heart of gold;” her girl friends, of whom she had 
many, were all the best possible of their kind. She had a sin- 
gularly blameless and kindly nature. I imagine that she was 
as innocent as a lamb or a daisy. All kinds of tender illusions 
of girlhood hung about her and were very alluring. 

She had, I think, a slight deafness, which gave her a 
dreamy and somewhat abstracted air. I imagine she never 
lost anything that was worth hearing, while trivial and un- 
necessary things passed her by. She often had the look of 
listening to some inward voice. She was very simply religious, 
as most of us were, I hope and believe. Those early songs of 
ours were never without a thought of God in them. 

- She loved to be with us, and all the simple pleasures: de- 
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lighted her. She would have quite enjoyed talking into the 
small hours in the way girls have. I believe, indeed, we talked 
a great deal, of books, of politics, of patriotism, of our own 
kind. She was very feminine in her love of needlework, and 
while I sat with idle hands, talking and listening, her hands 
were busily employed on one or another gift of needlework for 
her friends. 

Her next visit came in more strenuous times. Between the 
first and second visits Parnell had fought his last fight and 
proved his own greatness. We were together on top of a Dub- 
lin tram when we heard the news of Parnell’s death, and 
through the days when the dead chief lay in state in the City 
Hall; of his funeral; through the weeks that followed Anna 
Johnston and I were together heart and soul and body. 

A year and a half later I-married and went to live in Lon- 
don. I don’t think London had much attraction for her. After 
my marriage I only saw her when I came back to Ireland, and 
found her a welcome and beloved visitor at my old home. 

She, like all of us, had begun writing in the Jrish Monthly 
under the zgis of dear Father Matthew Russell. In the days 
before Parnellism our great interests had been literary. We 
were a little group of poets and prose writers, working busily 
together, immensely interested in our own and our friends’ 
productions. Perhaps we were never so undilutedly literary 
from the time Willie Yeats had pulled up his tent-pegs most 
unwillingly, and gone off to London. Ethna Carbery did not 
belong at all, I think, to the Yeats days. I think she would 
never have been undilutedly literary. From her father she 
had inherited a gift for politics. My associations with her were 
as much political as literary. My memories of her at Whitehall, 
my old home, are concerned at least as much with politics as 
with literature. 

Before the Parnell “Split,” political life in Ireland had 
suffered a period of stagnancy. The “Split” troubled the 
waters. It brought back a soul into Ireland. During that last 
decade of the nineteenth century the soul was very much in 
evidence. There was the Gaelic League, a wonderful new 
awakening. There was the Irish Literary Revival, which was 
purely Irish and purely literary, with not one smirch of self- 
seeking or materialism. Literature in England in the nineties 
—I speak from knowledge—was to a great extent decadent and 
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corrupt. What was not of those things, was Catholic or Irish 
or both. The nineties saw the two essential poets, Victorian, 
indeed, but as yet unchallenged by Edwardian or Georgian— 
Yeats and Thompson. The corrupt plays and poems and 
novels and pictures and music were raking in the shekels of 
the corrupt patrons of corruption for the corruption makers. 
In Ireland there was springing up, or had sprung up, poets, 
playwrights, artists, musicians, story-tellers, who only cared 
to make what God had given them to make, as beautifully as 
possible. The little Irish Renaissance lapped over into the twen- 
tieth century. It had produced Yeats and A. E., Alice Milligan, 
Dora Sigerson, Ethna Carbery: it went on to produce Padraic 
Colum, James Stephens, Seumas O’Sullivan and others, besides 
the whole group of Abbey playwrights. We had Jane Bar- 
low, Frank Mathew, Hubert Trench, Lord Dunsany, Edith 
Somerville and Martin Ross, Emily Lawless and Standish 
O’Grady, Douglas Hyde and Dr. Sigerson, and many others 
coincident with the Revival though hardly of it. 

In the general rising and making ready to go of the dead 
things, the new Nationalism came into being. The ideals of 
the Gaelic League could hardly be finer. It spread a net wide 
enough to gather in all the children of the Gael. It set out to 
keep alive the things, the precious things which were perishing, 
that lay about the very roots of the national life. The language, 
the music, the sports, the customs of a people, the old kindli- 
ness, the chivalry, the truth-telling, the fearlessness and clean- 
ness of ancient Ireland. 

In this revival Ethna Carbery and her friend, Alice Milli- 
gan, played a great part. After Parnell’s death politics in Ire- 
land were dead. It is always the swing of the pendulum in 
Ireland, towards a movement and away from it. There were 
twenty years of political stagnation between the death of Par- 
nell and the rise of the Volunteer Movement. Ireland is so 
extraordinarily vital that even in those dead years great things 
were happening. But the Gaelic League had not yet arrived, 
nor the peaceful revolution by which George Wyndham, the 
great-grandson of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the heir to his 
passionate love of Ireland, freed the Irish farmers. They 
were quite dark days, or almost quite dark, when Anna John- 
ston and Alice Milligan founded the little magazine—a candle 
in the darkness—the Shan Van Vocht. They kept it alive, man- 


1 
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aged it, edited it, paid for it, wrote a great part of it, for three 
and a half years. It must have meant a deal of devotion, of 
putting aside the gaieties and softnesses of life, of hard work, 
of courage under discouragement; and it was well worth while. 
The magazine went all over the world, wherever the kindly 
Irish were to be found. These two girls did everything short of 
printing the paper, even to addressing the copies sent out. 
They were their own clerks and manager, and, side by side 
with their work on the paper, they had an immense correspond- 
ence. By the time they laid down their work the great Re- 
vival, the Gaelic League, was in full working order. 

It was in 1898 the centenary year of the Irish Rebellion, 
that Ethna Carbery first found herself in Donegal, the O’Don- 
nell country, which has such an irresistible appeal to the hearts 
of the Irish. It was her mother’s country, and it was the coun- 
try of her future husband, Seumas MacManus. A year or 
two later they were married—after he had been to America 
and been received with open arms by American editors and 
publishers. It was an ideally happy union. Their home was 
on the banks of the Eske, just opposite the ruined Abbey of 
Donegal, that stands lonesome and lovely, its graves crowding 
up to it, overlooking Donegal Bay from which the Princes 
sailed away to their last exile. 

I never visited Ethna Carbery in her father’s house or her 
own: my marriage and going to live in England prevented it. 
But I can picture her in her perfect happiness. She did not 
leave a child, unfortunately for Ireland, for a child might have 
inherited her gifts and her passionate patriotism. She died 
in the full flush of wedded happiness with the joy of mother- 
hood on its way to her. At her coming to Donegal she had 
written: - 

Hills o’ my heart! 
I have come toe you at calling of my one love and only, 
I have left behind the cruel scarlet wind of the east, 
The hearth of my fathers wanting me is lonely, 
And empty is the place I filled at gathering of the feast. 


Hills o’ my heart! 
You have cradled him I love in your green quiet hollows, 
Your wavering winds have hushed him to soft forgetful sleep, 
Below dusk boughs where bird-voice after bird-voice follows 
In shafts of silver melody that split the hearkening deep. 
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Hills o’ my heart! 
Let the Herdsman who walks in your high haunted places 
Give him strength and courage, and weave his dreams alway; 
Let your cairn-heaped hero-dead reveal their grand exultant faces 
And the Gentle Folk be good to him betwixt the dark and day. 


Hills o’ my heart! 
And I would the Green Harper might wake his soul to singing, 
With music of the golden wires heard when the world was new; 
That from his lips an echo of its sweetness may come ringing, 
A song of pure and noble hopes—a song of all things true. 


Hills o’ my heart! 
For the sake of the yellow head that drew me wandering over, 
Your misty crests from my own home where sorrow bided then, 
I set my seven blessings on your kindly heather cover, 
On every starry moorland loch, and every shadowy glen 
Hills o’ my heart! 


There is a good deal of death in her poetry—death the 
friend and not the enemy. The strings of the Irish harp were 
hers to play on—the strings of youth and strength and delight 
in battle and love: the string of sorrow: the string of slum- 
ber that lulls the weary one into rest. Her poems are less 
sorrowful than her prose stories. Like Fiona Macleod, whom 
she admired and from whom she received admiration, there 
was little laughter in her work, though one remembers her as 
gently smiling and ready to break into laughter. Her husband 
says that she had the second sight. Perhaps the premonition 
of her own early death in the midst of joy was upon her. One 
of her poems is strangely prophetic of her own death at Easter- 
tide, 1902. 
THE CoLp SLEEP oF BRIGHIDIN. 

There’s a sweet sleep for my love by yon glimmering blue wave, 
But alas! it is a cold sleep in a green-happed narrow grave. 

O shadowy Finn, move slowly, 

Break not her peace so holy, 
Stir not her slumber in the grass your restless ripples lave. 


My Heart’s Desire, my Treasure, our wooing time was brief, 
From the misty dawns of April till the fading of the leaf, 
From the first clear cuckoo calling 
Till the harvest gold was falling, 
And my store of joy. was garnered at the binding of the sheaf. 
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There came another lover, more swift than I, more strong, 
He bore away my little love in the middle of her song; 
Silent, ah me! his wooing, 
And silent his pursuing, 
Silent he stretched his arms to her who did not tarry long. 


So in his House of Quiet she keeps her troth for aye 
With him, the stronger lover, until the Judgment Day: 

And I go lonely, lonely, 

Bereft of my one only 
Bright star, Rose-blossom, Singing-bird that held the year at May. 


The purple mountains guard her, the valley folds her in, 
In dreams I see her walking with angels, cleansed of sin. 

Is heaven too high and saintly, 

For her to hear; though faintly, 
One word of all my grieving on her grave beside Loch Finn? 


She was, indeed, a natural Christian soul, and a most un- 
spotted creature, whom it is easy to picture in heaven: 


Thy Delight and my Delight, 
Walking in the fields of light, 
In God’s garden, all in white. 


Her poetry was singularly musical. She had much of the 
ballad gift and she hardly ever wrote a poem that one could not 
sing. It fulfilled the requirements of poetry, it was simple, 
sensuous and passionate. Both her prose and poetry were, I 
think, somewhat influenced by Fiona Macleod, the prose more 
than the poetry. It was an influence which, perhaps, was re- 
sponsible for the melancholy in the beauty of The Passionate 
Hearts, for Ethna Carbery herself had a very cheerful and 
bright personality. I do not in the least intend to convey that 
Ethna Carbery derived from Fiona Macleod, but her admira- 
tion is, I think, apparent in some of the later work, not in 
essence but in manner. Much of her best work was done before 
Fiona was heard of, and much later had no trace of the in- 
fluence, such as it was. 

Apart from her literary position, which is a high one, so 
sweet, so noble, so gracious a personality must have its in- 
fluence on the time and people among whom she lived. She 
said that there was not one day of her life she would not have 
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lived over again. That was a great thing to say and have justi- 
fication for saying. She went away with the freshness and sim- 
plicity of her youth still upon her. Perhaps age would have 
found her still un-disillusioned. It is the reward of real good- 
ness and gentleness that it sets old age at defiance. For such as 
her there was no death, but only as the old poet wrote: 


A grene pathway to Lyfe. 


Love of country made up so great a part of her that I must 
give one of her poems for Ireland as assurance of her qualities 
to those who may not know them. 


SHIELA Ni Gara, 


Shiela Ni Gara, it is lonesome where you bide, 

With the plover circling over and the sagans spreading wide, 
With an empty sea before you, and behind a wailing world, 
Where the sword lieth rusty and the Banner Blue is furled. 


Is it a sail ye wait, Shiela? “Yes, from the westering sun.” 

Shall it bring joy or sorrow? “Oh, joy sadly won.” 

Shall it bring peace or conflict? “The pibroch in the glen 

And the flash and crash of battle where my banner shines again.” 


Green spears of Hope rise round you like grass-blades after drouth 

And there blows a red wind from the East, a white wind from 
the South, 

A brown wind from the West, a grddh, a brown wind from the 
West— 

But the black, black wind from Northern hills, now can you love 
it best? 


Said Shiela Ni Gara, “’Tis a kind wind and a true, 

For it rustled soft through Aileach’s halls and stirred the hair of 
Hugh; 

Then blow, wind! and snow, wind! What matters storm to me, 

Now I know the fairy sleep must break and let the sleepers free.” 


But, Shiela Ni Gara, why rouse the stony dead, 

Since at your call a living host will circle you instead? 

Long is our hunger for your voice, the hour is drawing near— 
Oh, Dark Rose of our Passion—call, and our hearts shall hear! 


“Shiela Ni Gara” is of course one of the names, beautiful and 
mystical—* Dark Rosaleen,” “The Silk of the Kine,” “Kath- 
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leen Ni Houlihen,” “The Black Rose,” “The Little Old 
Woman ”—for Ireland, used by her lovers when she was under 
a ban. 

Many people wrote laments for Ethna Carbery when she 
died untimely. Her husband’s is surely the best of all. 


THE House WITH THE GREEN Door. 


Lone is the house of my Love, 
The house with the green door 

That opened to let my Love in, 
And opened never before. 


It shut behind her that day; 

In my face blew the bitter rain; 
I cried aloud at the door, 

Calling her name—in vain. 


Oft I went back through the storm. 
Strong the impulse that bore me, 
Stinging the sleet in my face, 
And chill the welcome before me. 


It opened but once before, 
Once it will open again, 

The house with the green door, 
And noiseless bolt and chain. 


Many my fruitless journeys; 
Yet, sometime the light will burn, 
And friends watch late in my house, 
And I shall not return. 


I shall have found my welcome, 
And a wide-thrown green door: 
And I will tarry, in my Love’s house 
Shut close for evermore. 











RATTAN RODS VERSUS PSYCHIC STUFF. 


A Srupy 1 SprririsM. 


BY JOHAN LILJENCRANTS, A.M., S.T.D. 


ciated with Spiritism emerged from the realm of 
the disreputable occult and became part of the 
things which may openly elicit the interest of 
honest and rational men. There was no sudden 
transition, nor has it yet been complete. But thanks to such 
champions of knowledge as Sir William Crookes and many 
other learned members of the Societies for Psychical Research, 
Spiritistic phenomena are no longer contemptuously sneered 
at, but have been given a place among the mysteries for which 
science seeks a solution. 

This fact alone has had a tremendous effect on the pop- 
ular mind. Not only has it furnished a new and powerful 
assurance of the reality of Spiritistic phenomena, but it has 
lent to the séance a cloak of respectability which has brought 
the discussion of the phenomena to the best popular forum, the 
fortune teller to the professional register, and Spiritism to the 
status of a recognized religious rite. 

The popular mind, so ably represented by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, makes light of the transition from premises to 
conclusion. It takes evidence broadly, without sifting—if it 
bothers at all with evidence. And when it wishes to reach 
conclusions, it puts the leap frog helplessly in the background. 
This happy faculty is largely responsible for the widespread 
acceptance of the Spiritistic interpretation of spiritoidal and 
similar phenomena.* 

But there is another, far more deplorable, reason for this 
state of affairs. Many well-known savants who have been or 
actually are engaged in the investigation of spiritoidal and sim- 





1Dr. Boirac employs the term parapsychic to denote the phenomena which, pro- 
duced in animate beings or as au effect of their action, do not seem to be entirely 
explicable by the laws and forces of nature already known. They are divided into 
three classes, the hypnoidal, the magnetoidal, and the spiritoidal phenomena. The 
latter class entbraces all the phenomena of Spiritism or mediumism. 
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ilar phenomena have accepted the basic claim of Spiritism, if 
not always as a proven fact, at least as their private opinion. 
F. W. H. Myers leaned in this direction; Sir Oliver Lodge has 
made himself an out-and-out sponsor of Spiritism. 

In the meantime, and as a result of this condition, Psychical 
Research has lately undergone a very one-sided development. 
The Societies for Psychical Research were founded for the 
purpose of investigating various “occult” phenomena, and 
this, no doubt, they have done in a very admirable manner. In 
late years, however, their efforts have been almost exclusively 
concentrated upon finding support for the Spiritistic theory, 
much to the detriment of a branch of science which had made 
such fair promises for the future. 

To the orthodox Christian, Spiritism presents a very ugly 
spectre. The traditional view looms high in his mind that 
the Spiritistic phenomena are nothing short of diabolic man- 
ifestations. On the other hand, if he has followed the progress 
of experimental psychology, he will admit that a number of 
allied or similar phenomena, as for instance those of hypnotism 
and magnetism, gradually have been proven to have their 
causes entirely within the realm of nature. And hardly a year 
passes without new discoveries being made which bring the 
two orders of phenomena into closer convergence. What, then, 
is to be his attitude toward the phenomena which occur at 
Spiritistic séances? 

First of all, he can take but one attitude toward the 
practice of Spiritism, and it will hardly be necessary to set 
forth the reasons for its condemnation without reserve. Apart 
from the fact that certain phenomena cannot be referred posi- 
tively to known natural causes, and that preternatural inter- 
vention should never be considered excluded where it is in- 
vited, the practices as a whole involve an execrable super- 
stition. The attitude of the Church toward Spiritistic practices 
is unmistakably expressed in the decree of the Holy Office of 
April 24, 1917, strictly forbidding Christians to participate in 
them. 

But there is a difference between superstitious and dan- 
gerous practices and the normal, objective nature of the phe- 
nomena which enter in as part of these practices. Consequently, 
when confronted with the question of the actual, objective na- 
ture of individual phenomena, quite apart from the practice of 
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Spiritism, our attitude must also be different. Here we have 
to deal with phenomena which at least may have a natural 
causation, and many of which show a very great probability 
of natural causation. To endeavor to solve the mysteries they 
present on the strength of opinion—a procedure common to 
Spiritists and-Catholic writers alike—will unfailingly leave 
them unsolved. Nor is it very easy to see how knowledge pos- 
sibly can be advanced by pressing theory far beyond the war- 
rant of evidence. In order to reach the objective truth the 
phenomena must be submitted to an unprejudiced study of 
their objective nature, and therefore quite apart from precon- 
ceived opinions and beliefs. The objective truth regarding 
them alone will serve to free us from the spiritual wreckage 
which the excesses of Spiritism are working in the world today. 

Spiritistic phenomena are usually classified as psychical 
and physical. For some time past the former have been given 
prominence in the investigations of the Societies for Psychical 
Research, and are more and more becoming identified with 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and other parapsychic phenomena 
certainly of a natural order. Even at the peril of contradict- 
ing a distinguished Catholic writer on the subject, we must 
state that of all the communications obtained by means of 
automatic speaking and writing, and published in the Proceed- 
ings and Journals of the Societies, not one necessitates an ap- 
peal beyond the sources and proven possibilities of the sub- 
conscious mind. 

The physical phenomena present a far greater difficulty. 
The various, more prominent investigations of the past have 
led to no other result than to show that, almost without ex- 
ception, every physical medium has been caught in fraud, and 
that all the phenomena exhibited could have been produced by 
mechanical means. Home’s case infavor of genuine phenomena 
has been successfully exploded by Podmore; Eusapia Palladino 
met with singular defeat both in Cambridge and in New York. 
But the fact that the phenomena may be, and actually have 
been, produced by fraud does not necessarily argue that there 
are not instances of genuine phenomena. Only through con- 
tinued investigation may we hope to obtain more conclusive 
results, and in the meantime it will be but fair to confront the 
problem of the physical phenomena with an open mind. 

‘The latest investigations which have come to our notice 
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were conducted by Doctor Crawford of Belfast with the 
medium, Miss Goligher, and an account thereof was published 
last year in a book entitled The Reality of Psychic Phenomena.’ 
The investigator, a lecturer on mechanical engineering, sees in 
the results of his labors conclusive evidence of the reality and 
genuineness of the phenomena which, according to his theory, 
are produced by psychic force emanating from the medium, 
and directed and applied by “invisible operators,” whom he 
looks upon as discarnate spirits. It is our intention to make a 
short review of the evidence which the book is claimed to 
present. 

Let it, then, first be said that we propose to examine the 
evidence as presented in Doctor Crawford’s account. The 
evidential value of this account, in itself, depends entirely upon 
the accuracy of Doctor Crawford’s own observation and 
method of recording. And if we take into reckoning the diffi- 
culty of accurately observing Spiritistic phenomena, and the 
many fallacies to which the most careful observation in the 
past has been subject, so clearly brought to light during the 
investigations of Eusapia Palladino, we must deplore the ab- 
sence of several independent accounts of the present 
phenomena. This lack in itself is sufficient to rob Doctor Craw- 
ford’s investigations of much of the value they otherwise might 
possess. But we shall touch upon this point again. 

The experiments were usually conducted in an attic of the 
house occupied by the medium’s family, the members of which 
formed the ring of sitters at the séances. Occasionally visitors 
were admitted. The attic, a small room, contained no other 
furniture than the séance table and the chairs used by the 
medium and the sitters. At the beginning of a séance. the 
medium and the sitters, seven persons in all, grouped them- 
selves in an approximate circle about five feet in diameter, and 
clasped each other’s hands in chain order. The séance table, 
usually one of twenty-four by seventeen inches surface and 
weighing about ten pounds, was then placed in the middle of 
the circle. After a lapse of half an hour the sitters were 
allowed to unclasp their hands and place them on their knees. 
This seems to have been the usual position of the medium’s 
hands when phenomena were taking place. At times two ob- 


2The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, Raps, Levitations, etc., by W. J. Crawford, 
D.S.C. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. 
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servers seem to have been placed outside the circle, directly 
opposite the medium. 

The room was dimly lighted by means of a gas jet in- 
closed in a red glass lantern. When the eye had become 
accustomed to the red light, Doctor Crawford states, most ob- 
jects in the room could be plainly seen, but it was impossible 
to make readings on a weighing machine without the aid 
of a flashlight. The lantern was placed on a mantlepiece about 
four feet high, and in a position a little outside the circle, at an 
angle of ninety degrees to the right of the medium. 

The phenomena were of the simplest type, consisting of 
levitations and movements of the table, pressure on a spring 
balance, raps, thuds, sundry sounds, and impressions in putty. 
Doctor Crawford asserts that all were telekinetic: effected 
without contact between medium and object. 

The levitation phenomena are of greatest interest as offer- 
ing the best opportunity for observation. Complete levitations 
of the séance table several feet from the floor were rather fre- 
quent. For experimental purposes the medium in her chair had 
been placed upon a weighing machine, the surface of the plat- 
form of which had been extended by means of a drawing- 
board. When levitations occurred, it could be ascertained that 
additional weight was put on the weighing machine, and care- 
ful readings gave at hand that the registered increase in weight 
corresponded, within a few ounces, to the weight of the table. 
Other movements of the table, whether partial levitations or 
movements along the floor, would be registered in the same 
manner. It was also observed that with the space between 
the medium and the table obstructed, no levitations or other 
phenomena would occur. 

The results of the experiments with levitations and other 
movements of the table obviously lead to the inference that the 
phenomena depend upon the medium. Moreover, the results 
registered upon the weighing machine point to a leverage con- 
nection between the medium and the table. In other words, 
if a lever, fixed on the person of the medium and extending un- 
der the table, were used for lifting and moving the latter, these 
results would be obtained. 

The most obvious hypothesis, then, upon which the 
phenomena may be explained is that they were effected by the 
medium herself. Doctor Crawford most naturally has taken 
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this hypothesis into consideration, but throws against it three 
main objections, which he deems sufficient completely to dis- 
prove it. First, that such action on the part of the medium 
would have to be ascribed to deliberate fraud which in the 
case is repugnant. Second, that observation has failed to dis- 
cover physical connection of any kind between the medium and 
the table. Third, that continued experiments, bringing in new 
circumstances, clearly show that the medium could not have 
produced the phenomena with her body. We shall consider 
the objections one by one. 

Doctor Crawford makes the statement that “the medium 
was quite conscious during all the experimental investigations, 
and any fraud presented would therefore be in the nature of 
deliberate action.” This is far from accurate. A person may 
have all the appearances of being fully awake in the normal 
state, and yet closer examination may reveal that, in reality, 
he is in a “secondary state,” in which his actions are not 
morally imputable to him. Time and time again “subjects ” 
have been placed in a hypnotic state, to all appearances man- 
ifesting the characteristics of the normal waking state. The 
similarity has been even more pronounced in some well-known 
spontaneous cases of “secondary states,” such as that of 
“Sally Beauchamp,” observed by Doctor Prince. And there 
are, to say the least, strong analogies between the trance state 
of mediums and hypnotic states clinically or spontaneously 
induced. 

There is nothing in Doctor Crawford’s book to suggest 
that a psychical examination of the medium was ever under- 
taken, nor even that experienced psychologists were present at 
the séances. Consequently, in so far as his written testimony 
is concerned, the possibility of Miss Goligher being in trance 
during the progress of the phenomena must still be taken into 
consideration. If fraud were practised in such a state, it cer- 
tainly would not reflect upon Miss Goligher’s character. 

There are circumstances which support the supposition 
that the medium was in a “secondary state.” First of all, the 
phenomena began to occur only after a period of expectancy 
and preparation which, on our supposition, would be the time 
required for the medium to enter into trance. The atmos- 
phere of the room during this period, it need not be said, was 
favorable for auto-suggestion. Again, Doctor Crawford men- 
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tions that during the progress of the phenomena the medium’s 
arms were rigidly stiff. This in itself is not a natural symptom, 
but is known to occur in hypnotic states. Moreover, para- 
psychic phenomena generally occur in a state other than the 
normal waking, and the hypothesis of a “secondary state” 
would, therefore, best harmonize with Doctor Crawford’s own 
theory of emission of psychic force from the medium. It is 
much to be deplored that this particular point was not made 
an object of special investigation by psychologists. 

The second objection, we think, will not be difficult to 
meet. Doctor Crawford, it is true, is satisfied that his obser- 
vations were correct. Before we approach Miss Goligher’s 
case, however, it must be made perfectly clear that, under the 
conditions usually prevailing at séances, observation of 
Spiritistic phenomena is extremely difficult, and open to fal- 
lacies which are entirely eliminated in ordinary physical ex- 
perimentation. If for a moment we stop to consider the per- 
formances of ordinary stage jugglers, we will admit that they 
bring before us very puzzling problems. There is, for instance, 
the case of the gentleman who enters the brightly illuminated 
stage in dinner coat and top hat. In a flood of light, and be- 
fore a gazing audience he takes off his hat, and from its depths 
he produces living rabbits, geese, flowers, eggs, and other ob- 
jects, with which he well-nigh fills the whole stage. The audi- 
ence knows that a trick explains the seeming marvel, but does 
not discover the trick. 

There is a considerable difference between the conditions 
of the stage performance and those surrounding the medium, 
greatly in favor of the latter. The séance room is compara- 
tively dark, and the space between the medium and the séance 
table is additionally shaded. The Spiritistic phenomena are 
simple in comparison with stage wonders. The medium can 
choose the proper time for the proper phenomenon, can refuse 
phenomena when conditions are unfavorable, and can fail as 
many times as convenient—things which the juggler cannot 
do, since he has no spirits on whom to put the blame. It is true 
that the stage performer will not allow observers everywhere, 
but this is equally true of the medium. 

With the medium in a trance or in a “ secondary state ” the 
difficulties of observation increase owing to the increased acute- 
ness of the senses, and to the dexterity, precision, and swiftness 
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of movement characteristic of certain “secondary states.” 
These facts have been plainly demonstrated in experiments 
with hypnotized subjects. 

If we look back over past investigations of physical 
mediums we shall find our assertion amply verified. Eusapia 
Palladino had for years mystified distinguished investigators 
. both in Italy and in France, producing phenomena far more 
remarkable than those of Miss Goligher, and it was not until 
she came under observation of Dr. Hodgson in Cambridge, who 
was familiar with methods of mediumistic fraud, that her tricks 
were discovered. Later she was sitting with Messrs. Carring- 
ton, Baggally, and Feilding in Naples who were fully 
acquainted with Dr. Hodgson’s discoveries. At these sittings 
she was controlled on each side by specially detailed experts, 
whose sole function it was to observe and feel her hands and 
feet during the progress of phenomena. In spite of the mi- 
nutest observations, including the exact position of her hands 
and feet each time a phenomenon appeared, which observa- 
tions immediately were dictated to a recorder, trickery was 
not discovered. But at later sittings in the same city it was 
found that she was able to release one of her hands from the 
hold of its controller, perform the phenomena with her freed 
hand, and again restore it under control, all the while leaving 
the controller under the impression that her hand had con- 
tinuously been grasped.* A double control was required to 
detect her trick. At her séances in New York she kept her sit- 
ters quite puzzled for two days, and it was only when a young 
man without her notice had succeeded in crawling across the 
floor into the cabinet behind her that it was found that she 
produced her phenomena with her left foot, surreptitiously 
withdrawn from its control. Yet Professor Hugo Miinsterberg 
who at the time was in control of the foot, with which she 
operated, had been continuously under the impression of feel- 
ing it against his right foot. 

With these facts before us, what are we to say of the con- 
trol to which Miss Goligher was submitted? In so far as can 
be gathered from Doctor Crawford’s account, apart from two 
observers standing opposite the medium, outside the circle, and 
thus at least five feet away from her with the table directly 
between themselves and her, there was no one in control ex- 

*See Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, vol. xxv., pp. 57-69. 
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cept Doctor Crawford. And when we realize that the Doctor, 
besides controlling the medium, had to observe the phenomena 
and arrange the apparatus, it becomes clear that his control 
could not possibly have been effective. Occasionally he felt 
her arms and knees, for the most part he was content with 
intermittent visual control from her right side only. A posi- 
tion in the region between the medium and the table was never 
allowed. It need not be pointed out that such control is greatly 
inferior to that under which Eusapia Palladino was able to de- 
ceive her investigators. 

Now to the third objection. Various tests were used 
which to the mind of Doctor Crawford served to show that the 
phenomena could not have been produced by the medium her- 
self. A spring balance was placed under the table, and was 
found to register a certain weight before the table began to rise, 
and to maintain this registration during the levitation. The 
distance between the medium and the table—two and one-half 
to three feet—would have prevented her from reaching it ex- 
cept with her feet, and Doctor Crawford argues that it would 
have been impossible for her to press the balance with her one 
foot, and then; while raising the table with her other foot, 
maintain the balance at constant registration. Moreover, 
the experiment was repeated several times, and _ the 
same reading was always obtained. It would not have been 
possible for the medium to gauge the pressure on the balance 
so accurately. 

This is very true if we suppose that the medium did not 
employ apparatus. But what could have prevented her from 
concealing suitable apparatus in her clothing, and from in-- 
stalling it during the period before phenomena were due to 
appear, and while the eyes of those present were still un- 
accustomed to the dim light? It does not appear that she was 
ever subjected to search before the sittings. 

The experiments with the spring balance which showed 
pressure on it during the levitations, at times corresponding 
to three or four times the weight of the table, and increasing 
with its proximity to the scale of the balance, have led Doctor 
Crawford to the following theory regarding the production 
of the phenomena. He conceives a cantilever of “ psychic 
stuff ’—and perhaps consisting of several rods—projecting 
from the medium under the table. The cantilever is elastic, 
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and levitations are occasioned by the projecting end being 
bent upward. The consequent downward curve of the can- 
tilever is responsible for the pressure on the spring balance. 

The theory is admirably elaborated and covers the results 
of the experiments, but another theory would cover them 
equally well. We might suppose that the cantilever, instead of 
consisting of “ psychic stuff,” were made of a few rattan rods 
tied together and covered with soft, dark material. A strong, 
black cord tied to the projecting end of the rods would com- 
plete the apparatus. By resting the other end against her 
knees or left foot and pulling the cord with her left hand the 
medium could produce an upward turn of the free end of the 
rods, and also the curve causing the registration on the spring 
balance. One does not have to go into further details to show 
that the one theory would ‘answer just as well as the other. 
The rattan cantilever would discharge the electroscope as 
readily as the “psychic” one, curving, it would press the 
spring balance away from the medium—as took place during 
experiments with a spring balance on rollers attached to a 
tension spring balance—and perhaps, when touched, its cov- 
ering would supply the clammy, cold sensation of “ psychic 
stuff.” 

If the rattan rods were supplied with a suitable head at 
the free end, the apparatus could be used for making raps 
and other noises. Its elasticity would prove of great value for 
the production of “ tremendous thuds.” Moreover, if the sur- 
face of the head were rifled, it would be easy to produce noises 
like those of sawing wood and rubbing the floor with sand- 
paper, not to mention the impression of the giant thumb in 
putty. 

Doctor Crawford states that in order to obtain levitations 
it was necessary that the table should be at a certain, exact dis- 
tance from the medium. This would be the case if our pro- 
posed apparatus were used. We also learn that when on 
occasions the table was turned over, it always turned to the 
right, that is, toward the light. This is quite in harmony with 
the method which would be followed by a medium operating 
an apparatus, for her left hand and side, and the corresponding 
side of the table, were less visible than the right, and also re- 
moved from the place from which Doctor Crawford usually 
made his observations. The rigidity of the medium's arms 
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during levitations would, no doubt, have something to do with 
her pulling the black cord. And, finally, certain conditions 
connected with light and visibility were admirably adapted 
to the employment of a dark object for the performance of the 
phenomena. We have mentioned the general conditions of 
illumination insuring a minimum of visibility. It is very diffi- 
cult to distinguish dark objects in red light. And Doctor Craw- 
ford tells us not only that the additional light from a flash light 
with red cover over the lens, and placed so as to illuminate 
the medium or the space between her and the table, was an 
absolute obstacle to phenomena, but also that the force was 
unable to affect surfaces of light color. As a consequence the 
flash light had to be removed, and light surfaces covered with 
dark cloth before phenomena would appear. A dark appara- 
tus would show against a light, but hardly against a dark 
surface. 

There is, however, one difficulty. On occasions, Doctor 
Crawford states, the force affecting the table was such that a 
strong man hardly could lift it from the floor or press 
it back to the floor from its levitated position. Now, up to 
experiment number fifty-two, the table had bars across the 
legs, near the floor. The rattan rods placed over the cross 
bars, and held down by the medium with her feet, would easily 
explain the one alternative, while her foot placed under the 
curved end of the rods would make the other possible. As a 
fact, the rattan rod theory covers the various details of the ex- 
periments. 

Here, then, we have theory against theory, rattan rods 
versus “ psychic stuff.” 

Of course, the contingency of employment of apparatus 
would militate against the assumption that the fraud was en- 
tirely unconscious, The rods must have been prepared and 
kept from séance to séance. On the other hand, this does not 
rule out the possibility of the medium operating in a “ secon- 
dary state.” We in no way wish to impute the integrity of Miss 
Goligher; but it must be admitted that the question of the ex- 
istence of genuine physical phenomena is sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant the presumption of fraud as a working hypoth- 
esis, quite apart from reflections on the medium’s character. 

To disprove any theory involving employment of ap- 
paratus or, on the whole, of fraudulent production of any 
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kind, it is not sufficient to rely merely upon visual and tactile 
control. The Palladino investigations have shown this to be 
true beyond dispute. When devices were employed which 
prevented Eusapia Palladino from touching objects with her 
limbs, or which unfailingly would tell tales if she endeavored 
to do so, one of two things happened—either no phenomenon 
was produced or unmistakable records of fraud were left. 

First of all, the séance room and the medium should be 
thoroughly searched immediately before the commencement 
of sittings, in such a manner as to exclude positively the pres- 
ence of apparatus, and this fact should be recorded in detail. 
Secondly, whenever possible, objects to form part of the ex- 
hibition of phenomena should be covered with lamp black or 
otherwise provided with means for detecting fraud. If in the 
Goligher case the bottom of the table had been covered with 
lamp black, this arrangement could have been hidden from 
all but Doctor Crawford, and would have confirmed or defi- 
nitely disproved a theory such as the one we have put forth. 
If “psychic stuff” could pass through the clothing of the 
medium, certainly it could also pass through a screen of cheese 
cloth placed between the medium and the table; and the pres- 
ence of the cheese cloth would do away with every possibility 
of the medium employing her limbs or simple apparatus. On 
the side of devices of this kind the most rigorous visual and 
tactile observation should be maintained, and the results 
thereof, as well as whatever may occur in the nature of 
phenomena, immediately reported to a special recorder. It 
is thoroughly useless to experiment with the physical 
phenomena of Spiritism—worse than useless, it is misleading 
—unless the precautions are taken which previous experimen- 
tation has shown necessary. 

All theories so far advanced in explanation of the physical 
phenomena as natural occurrences, except the theory of fraud, 
suffer from the disadvantage of seeming very unlikely. Doctor 
Crawford’s theory involves a process invoking the natural and 
the preternatural alike. The psychic rod or psychic cantilever 
theory is both ingenious. and interesting, but it is far from be- 
ing illuminative. “ Psychic stuff” in itself can hardly be said 
to be even a conception. Whatever is psychical is non- 
material, and, consequently, the term amounts to nothing short 
of non-material matter. “Nerve substance” is something far 
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more tangible, for it brings us to the realm of things which we 
can place in a retort and reduce to their chemical components. 
But nerve substance differs little from skin substance, 
and eye substance, and bone substance—it is all molecular 
matter, the laws of which have been fairly well established. 
Whether or not there be atoms, molecules, and elektrons that 
make up various kinds of material substances, one thing is 
certain, that rigid things are found exclusively among solids. 
And were we to conceive substance beyond the three estab- 
lished classes, they would be of an order characterized by 
greater thinness than that of gasses, and consequently by less 
rigidity. The psychic cantilever is neither gas, nor fluid, nor 
solid, yet it possesses the rigidity of a solid and the evasiveness 
of a gas. When touched, it gives a clammy, cold sensation. 
It would take an immense amount of proof to make Doctor 
Crawford’s psychic cantilever theory convincing. 

The Doctor also makes an excursion into the preter- 
natural. The centilever does not simply emerge from the 
medium and start its activity upon the table—to do so it needs 
the aid of invisible operators. Now, if for the sake of argu- 
ment we accept the possibility of a psychic cantilever as de- 
scribed by Doctor Crawford, what need is there for calling upon 
the invisible world for its operation? Doctor Crawford reasons 
from the fact that the levitations and other phenomena were 
intelligently directed, and reaches the conclusion that invisible 
intelligences must have been actively involved. But there is 
not a scrap of evidence to show that anything took place that 
exceeded the capacity of the visible intelligences present. 
Rather, the intelligence in operation seems to have been quite 
below the ordinary, for the simplest instruments had to be ex- 
plained before they could be operated. The directing intelli- 
gence expressed itself quite well by rapping, and seems quite 
familiar with the English language—which we presume was 
employed by Doctor Crawford—yet, when it came to manip- 
ulating a typewriter the same intelligence, having had the 
mechanism of the machine explained, did not succeed in giv- 
ing a more impressive message than “ mbx:gcesq.’” — Greater 
things might be expected of intelligences capable of producing 
and manipulating the psychic cantilever. 

That being the case, why not first hypothetically ascribe 
the intelligent direction of the phenomena to the intelligences 
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present in the flesh? If the phenomena are produced by means 
of psychic or nerve-force emanating from the medium, it is 
certainly nearest at hand to refer their intelligent direction to 
her own brain. We may even go so far as to assume that the 
function of her brain in this regard is subconscious—sublim- 
inal, Myers would say—and suggested to her by Doctor Craw- 
ford, who almost invariably asked for the precise phenomena 
he wished exhibited. Again, we repeat, there is not the 
slightest necessity in any single phenomenon to appeal from 
the human intelligence present to those of another world. 

In fine, it is high time that something definite should be 
known regarding the physical phenomena of Spiritism. Let 
the mediums be investigated. But, above all, let cease this in- 
fernal mystification of haphazard and incomplete investiga- 
tion, unripe theories, and all sweeping conclusions, which can 
serve no other purpose than to feed a ruinous and debasing 
superstition which in its turn is spreading unmorality and in- 
sanity in wider and wider circles. 





EPITAPH. 
BY FRANCIS X. DOYLE, S.J. 


Ox winds of France, blow sweetly on their graves! 
Oh sullen wintry rains, be kind, be kind! 

Their hearts were clothed with summer when they died— 
Warm be the bed of death their hearts shall find. 


Their country waits with mother arms outstretched— 
Their dust lies on another mother’s breast; 

Oh warm their ashes in the fire of love— 
Oh God, oh God of battles give them rest! 





GERARD HOPKINS AND. HIS POETRY. 


BY HENRY A. LAPPIN. 


b iS TE pen of the late Gerard Manley Hopkins, priest 
Nescts a of the Society of Jesus, is unchallengeably the 
NAGNeo)| rarest and most delightful gift of poetry which 
‘Cs —44] the year 1919 has so far bestowed upon us. The 
Poet Laureate has brought to his work of collector and editor 
not only the tender pietas of an intimate friend, but also the 
learning and taste of a scholarship as profound as it is ex- 
quisite and the wise understanding and delicate sympathy of 
a fellow-artist who has himself scorned the foothills and made 
the difficult ascent. With what is, on the whole, the successful 
execution of a far from easy editorial task, it may seem un- 
gracious to find even the slightest fault; indeed, had it not 
been for Mr. Bridges’ conscientious care and unremitting pur- 
pose, in all probability these poems would never have been 
assembled and made thus beautifully accessible. 

The truth is, nevertheless, that the editor’s sympathies and 
culture, wide though they be in so many respects, are not wide 
enough to enable him adequately to assess the wonderful en- 
richment of Gerard Hopkins’ life and art which resulted from 
the poet’s conversion to Catholicism and his subsequent en- 
trance into religious life and the priesthood. More than once 
in the notes at the end of this volume the Poet Laureate is be- 
trayed into a remark which convicts him of an amazing 
provincialism of outlook. He deprecates, for instance, certain 
ardent expressions of the poet as “mostly efforts to force 
emotion into theological or sectarian channels,” and he 
arraigns some pieces for their “ exaggerated Marianism.” (The 
italics are the present writer’s.) One may readily agree with 
Mr. Bridges that Father Hopkins was occasionally guilty of 
faults of taste, of disturbing mannerisms, of distressing sudden 
lapses from the highest auctorial virtue; but it is most gravely 
to be regretted that the religious inspiration of a distinguished 
artist’s endeavors, the central core of his humility and devout- 


*Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins now first published. Edited with notes by 
Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate. London: Humphrey Milford. 
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ness, the source and goal of his illumination, should have met 
with a response so imperfect from an editor who is otherwise 
signally deserving of our thanks and praise. 

For it cannot be too insistently affirmed that Father Hop- 
kins was a Catholic poet of extremely high distinction, indeed. 
He was as Catholic as those other singing sons of Ignatius, Eng- 
lish Robert Southwell and German Fredrich Spe: the author 
of The Hound of Heaven himself was not more pervasively 
Catholic. It is surely natural that those whom Mr. Bridges 
somewhat oddly calls “his co-religionists” should like to 
think of Gerard Hopkins mainly as a poet of the Faith, and 
should look with especially grateful eyes upon the numbers in 
which enthusiasm for his new-found Catholic heritage finds 
clearest utterance. Not all of those numbers are of equal 
merit, nor, indeed, are all of them included in this collection. 
Mr. Bridges quotes from a letter written by Father Hopkins to 
his Anglican friend, Richard Watson Dixon, in which there is 
a reference to his almost complete abstention from poetical 
composition for seven years after his reception into the Society 
of Jesus. During this time he wrote “nothing but two or 
three little presentation pieces which occasion called for.” One 
of these pieces has been definitely identified, the verses to the 
Blessed Virgin entitled Rosa Mystica, first published in The 
Irish Monthly for May, 1898, and subsequently reprinted in 
Orby Shipley’s anthology, Carmina Mariana. 

Of such “ presentation pieces ” it is evident that the editor’s 
opinion is not high. He implicitly contrasts them unfavorably 
with what he calls the “severer Marian poems ”—The May 
Magnificat and The Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We 
Breathe—and suspects, rightly or wrongly, that the author him- 
self set no great value upon them. “I do not find,” he observes, 
“that in either class of these attempts he met with any appre- 
ciation at the time; it was after the publication of Miles’ book 
in 1894 that his co-religionists began to recognize his possible 
merits, and their enthusiasm has not perhaps been always 
wise. It is natural that they should, as some of them openly 
state they do, prefer the poems I am rejecting to those which I 
print; but this edition was undertaken in response to a demand 
that, both in England and America, has gradually grown up 
from the genuinely poetic interest felt in the poems which I 
have gradually introduced to the public: that interest has been 
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no doubt welcomed and accompanied by the applause of his 
particular religious associates, but since their purpose is alien 
to mine I regret that I am unable to indulge it; nor can I put 
aside the over-ruling objection that G. M. H. would not have 
wished these ‘little presentation pieces’ to be set among his 
more serious artist work. I do not think that they would please 
anyone who is likely to be pleased with this book.” 

There are, of course, several great names, Anglican and 
Catholic, in the field of distinctively religious English verse: 
among the former, Herbert, Traherne, Vaughan, and Christina 
Rossetti occur at once to the mind; and the Catholic note is 
splendidly resonant in the work of Coventry Patmore, Francis 
Thompson, and Aubrey de Vere—to mention only three poets 
of comparatively recent times. To these latter Gerard Hop- 
kins is assuredly in the true succession. Unfortunately by far 
the greater number of “ religious ” poems are not merely loose 
in thought and lax in sentiment but—worse still—slovenly in 
execution. In a volume wherein he has thought fit to include — 
so many tantalizing fragments of poems, Mr. Bridges might 
very reasonably have refused to hold back from us even the 
least of these despised presentation pieces. It may well be that 
were such verses added to the collection under review, they 
would not noticeably strengthen the author’s poetical reputa- 
tion, but they certainly would not detract from it; and it is 
hardly likely that in the long run even the unsophisticated ap- 
plause of “his particular religious associates” could hinder 
the poems of Gerard Hopkins from finding their appointed 
niche upon the most genuinely exclusive shelf. And this is 
perhaps the best place to set down Coventry Patmore’s fine 
words—quoted by Miss Brégy in the most discriminating 
study * that has yet been made of Father Hopkins’ poetry— 
“ Gerard Hopkins was the only orthodox and, as far as I could 
see, saintly man in whom religion had absolutely no narrow- 
ing effect upon his general opinions and sympathies. A Catho- 
lic of the most scrupulous strictness, he could nevertheless see 
the Holy Spirit in all goodness, truth, and beauty. ...” Nor did 
a pietistic line ever come from that fastidious pen. 

In a passage quoted above Mr. Bridges mentions “ the pub- 
lication of Miles’ book in 1894.” His reference is to The Poets 


2See Tue CatHoric Wortp, January, 1909, or The Poet’s Chantry, page 70. St. 
Louis: B. Herder, 1912. 
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and Poetry of the Century edited by Alfred Miles, the eighth 
volume of which comprehensive anthology dealt with “ Robert 
Bridges and Contemporary Poets.” Gerard Hopkins was one 
of the contemporary poets from whom chosen poems and ex- 
tracts were quoted, and Mr. Bridges prefixed a brief biograph- 
ical and critical introduction to the selections from his friend’s 
poetry. That was nearly a quarter of a century ago, and 


. Father Hopkins had then been dead five years. No biography 


or extended memoir of him has appeared since that time, and 
it is scarcely likely now that one will be written. The Miles 
introduction gave the main dates and facts of the poet’s life. 
Born at Stratford, Essex, not far from London, on July 28, 
1844, he died of fever in Dublin on June 8, 1899. From Chol- 
mondely School, Highgate—where one of his teachers was 
Richard Watson Dixon, in after years to become justly famous 
as poet and ecclesiastical historian—he passed to Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, where with Walter Pater for tutor, he won a 
First Class in the school of Liter Humaniores in 1867. He 
was received into the Church by John Henry Newman before 
he left Oxford, and having remained with Newman in Birming- 
ham for some months, joined the Jesuits in 1868. 

In his later years in the Society he did parish work among 
the Liverpool Irish, taught in Stoneyhurst, preached in Farm 
Street, and in 1884 crossed to the Irish Province and worked 
in Dublin until his lamented death, examining in “ ancient 
classics” as an elected Fellow of the now defunct Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland. In his Miles introduction Mr. Bridges 
painted the gloomiest of pictures of the poet’s life as a Jesuit. 
“ The vice and horrors” of parish work in the Irish colony at 
Liverpool “ nearly killed him;” “ in the several posts which he 
held in turn . . . he served without distinction.” It was Dublin, 
Mr. Bridges mournfully implies, that proved the culminating 
stroke. Not merely had “the material contagions of the 
city ” their way with him, but “ the drudgery ” of his examiner- 
ship, and “ the political dishonesty which he was there forced 
to witness, so tortured his sensitive spirit that he fell into a 
melancholy state.” Irish slum-dwellers, Irish examinees, Irish 
politicians—a veritable embarrassment of misery! 

One can readily enough appreciate something of the poig- 
nancy of this Englishman’s exile in Ireland (he has given 
touching expression to it in his poetry); and it is surely pos- 
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sible to sympathize, too, with the deeper feeling of an introspec- 
tive mind in difficulties. The black dog not infrequently sat 
upon Gerard Hopkins’ back in those days; the poet knew 
his hours of intolerable brooding melancholy, and felt the irk 
of restraints and disabilities more grinding to him than any 
mere physical fetters could have been. But on the other hand 
it is much to be feared that Gerard Hopkins was unduly, piti- 
fully sensitive, and that—like nearly all Englishmen, past and 
present—he failed utterly to understand the Irish. In Dublin, 
one learns, they looked upon him as “odd,” and his actions 
occasionally gave a color of appropriateness to that not un- 
kindly epithet. (The late Professor Edward Dowden used to 
tell how poor Gerard left at his front door in Temple Road a 
couple of volumes of verse by Robert Bridges, requesting that 
the biographer of Shelley should not attempt to acknowledge 
the somewhat furtive gift.) Had the exile only known how to 
deal with Dubliners, how to laugh with and at them, Ireland 
might have given him a new lease of life instead of bringing 
his days sadly to an end. It was absurd of Mr. Bridges to speak 
of the classical examiner’s work as drudgery; it was nothing 
of the kind: there could hardly have been found for him in all 
the Irish Province a less exhausting work. And as for the 
political dishonesty he is alleged to have witnessed in the Irish 
capital, most of it was the creation, direct or indirect, of his 
own fellow-countrymen. It is sometimes necessary to be 
candid. 

To turn now to the Poems. An interesting and curiously 
learned prolegomenon on his metrical theories by the author, 
and a series of helpful notes with a preface by the editor— 
these, with about eighty pages devoted to the poems them- 
selves, make up the contents of the volume. The poems are 
derived from the following sources: a manuscript book into 
which Mr. Bridges had pasted copies in Hopkins’ autograph as 
they were received from the poet: a collection of the poet’s 
letters to R. W. Dixon containing autograph poems with a few 
late corrections: a bundle of posthumous papers to which Mr. 
Bridges’ had access after Father Hopkins’ death. One may 
speak first of the defects of the poems. They have, succinctly 
observes the editor, “definite faults of style which a reader 
must have courage to face, and must in some measure con- 
done before he can discover the great beauties . . . they may be 
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called Oddity and Obscurity.” Of the former of these faults 
the poet himself seems to have been clearly conscious. In one 
of his letters (February, 1879) he wrote: “ No doubt my poetry 
errs on the side of oddness. I hope in time to have a more 
balanced and Miltonic style. But as air, melody, is what strikes 
me most of all in music and design in painting, so design, pat- 
tern, or what I am in the habit of calling inscape is what I above 
all aim at in poetry. Now it is the virtue of design, pattern, 
or inscape to be distinctive and it is the vice of distinctiveness 
to become queer. This vice I cannot have escaped. . . .” 

Of his obscurity, however, Mr. Bridges believes that the 
poet was “ not sufficiently aware . .. and he could not under- 
stand why his friends found his sentences so difficult.” A large 
measure of the difficulty likely to be experienced by the 
readers of these poems is attributable to the elliptical liberties 
taken by the poet in his unceasing efforts to omit from his 
verses all “the purely constructional syllables,” to crowd out 
every merely “grammatical, colorless, or toneless element.” 
An extreme example of this is mentioned by the editor: in The 
Loss of the Eurydice Father Hopkins wrote: 


Holiest, loveliest, bravest 
Save my hero, O Hero savest, 


which is well-nigh unintelligible unless one supply the neces- 
sary relative pronoun before “savest.” Nor did the author 
keep careful enough ward over the position of words in his 
lines to guard against the dangers of grammatical ambiguity. 
Mr. Bridges remarks with truth that “English swarms with 
words that have one identical form for substantive, adjective, 
and verb; and such a word should never be so placed as to 
allow of any doubt as to what part of speech it is used for; be- 
cause such ambiguity or momentary uncertainty destroys the 
force of the sentence.” By ambiguities and momentary uncer- 
tainties the reader of these poems is likely occasionally to be 
perplexed. Nor is our poet without a certain perverse fond- 
ness for freaky rhymes: “ boon he on ” is made to rhyme with 
“Communion” in The Bugler’s First Communion—but it is 
only fair to add that it is his worst offence in this kind. “Some 
of my rhymes I regret,” he wrote in 1883, “ but they are past 
changing, grubs in amber: there are only a few of them; others 
are unassailable, some others again there are,” he ends de- 
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fiantly, “ which malignity may munch at but the Muses love.” 
Obviously this is not a poetry to be read as one may read 
Crabbe or William Morris—straight ahead, with one’s feet 
on the fender, as Macauley read Thucydides. In some of the 
more teasingly intricate of these poems one’s rhythmical and 
grammatical instincts seem ever on the point of sustaining an 
assault; the progress of Gerard Hopkins’ Muse is no mellifluous 
“ golden pomp.” In spite of this it may be truthfully declared 
that very few, indeed, are the lines which leave unguerdoned 
the industriously attentive eye and ear; very few are the verses 
that are not built up with the anxious subtlety of a most curi- 
ously and exquisitely wrought art. 

Perhaps it is also true to say that in what pertains to the 
sheer command of the science of his art, Gerard Hopkins is 
surpassed by no poet in English, save only John Milton himself. 
Fully to enjoy his superb virtuosity is, one suspects, the last 
reward of consummate metrical scholarship. On some of 
these pages there are harmonies the rare inner splendors of 
which only a most carefully tutored ear and spirit may appre- 
hend; one may overhear echoes of such music as that which 
ravished the senses of the Pamphylian Er hearkening unto the 
harmony of the celestial sirens who sat upon the nine unfolded 
spheres. And there is throughout a passionate ardor that beats 
like a pulse, but it is an ardor “ not of Eros’ lips.” Love is here, 
but it is no earthly love. The fiery glow at the heart of the 
finest of these poems is that of the Living Flame of Love. 
It can scarcely be that verses such as these will ever companion 
the wayfaring man; he needs must be gladdened and healed 
by some plainer song—Qui potest capere capiat. In his 
austerest work Gerard Hopkins is none but a poet’s poet, and 
by every true poet he will henceforth be loved with a fine and 
just impatience. 

But though, in his most sublime and intricate reaches, the 
singer is lost to our feebler eyes in a storm of light, and his 
song becomes inaudible to our dull and untrained ear, he has 
left us a small handful of poems which we may all read and un- 
derstand and rejoice to possess: poems full of a tender and 
luminous beauty, poems of imagination and melody all com- 
pact. The first three numbers of this collection—the “Early 
Poems ”—are lucid and very lovely; these blossoms of his hesi- 
tating spring have a fragrance exquisitely their own. In his 
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Miles essay Mr. Bridges drew attention to what he happily 
called the Keatsian sweetness of those early lines, and Miss 
Brégy—whose wise and beautiful essay everyone should read 
—found in his Vision of Mermaids an abiding affinity to the 
poet of Endymion. To indicate this kinship in song some 
rapturously sensuous lines from this early poem may be 
quoted: 

Soon—as when Summer of his sister Spring 

Crushes and tears the rare enjewelling, 

And boasting “I have fairer things than these” 

Plashes amidst the billowy apple-trees 

His lusty hands, in gusts of scented wind 

Swirling out bloom till all the air is blind 

With rosy foam and pelting blossom and mists 

Of driving vermeil-rain; and, as he lists, 

The dainty onyx-coronals deflowers, 

A glorious wanton; all the wrecks in showers 

Crowd down upon a stream, and jostling thick 

With bubbles bugle-eyed, struggle and stick 

On tangled shoals that bar the brook—a crowd 

Of filmy globes and rosy floating cloud :— 

So those Mermaidens crowded to my rock. 


The poem from which this extract has been taken was 
written when the author was no more than eighteen years old. 
It demonstrates quite plainly the point made by Mr. Bridges, 
“that his difficult later style was not due to inability to excel 
in established forms.” 

Heaven Haven—A Nun Takes the Veil and The Habit of 
Perfection both belong to the Oxford days and to the year of 
his conversion to the Faith, 1866. Not merely are they among 
the most perfect and profound things he ever wrote, but they 
show how deeply even then he had penetrated to the Truth, 
how unfalteringly his youthful feet were set upon the Way. 
Some of the lines in God’s Grandeur—that nobly reverent 
elevatio mentis in Deum—take soul and ear with their won- 
derful charm of thought and melody. The poem deserves 
to be reproduced in its entirety. 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 
It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck His rod? 
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Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 
And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil; 
And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell: the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 
And for all this, nature is never spent: 
There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 
And though the last lights off the black West went, 
Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings. 


It was the tenderly imaginative conception of the closing 
lines of this poem that Mr. Bridges cited as “a perversion of 
human feeling,” and as one of Father Hopkins’ “ efforts to force 
emotion into theological or sectarian channels.” One may well 
exclaim: O felix culpa! 

Of spring’s simple Chaucerian gladsomeness there is 
hardly a more ecstatic evocation in modern English poetry than 
in these lines full of the burgeoning joy of that season: 


. . - When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and lovely and lush; 
Thrush’s eggs look little low heavens, and thrush 
Through the echoing timbers does so rinse and wring 
The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him sing; 
The glassy peartree leaves and blooms, they brush 
The descending blue; that blue is all in a rush 
With richness; the racing lambs too have fair their fling. 


In The Sea and The Skylark with what lovingly minute ob- 
servation does he arrange the delicate touches descriptive of 
the wavering silver chain of song dropped by the lark in its 
ascent! 

Left hand, off land, I hear the lark ascend, 

His rash-fresh re-winded new-skeinéd score 

In crisps of curl off wild winch whirl, and pour 
And pelt music, till none’s to spill nor spend. 


Suspecting that these splendid lines might need elucida- 
tion for some of his readers, Father Hopkins in the following 
characteristic passage (from a letter in 1882) thus places his 
meaning beyond doubt: “Rash fresh more (it is dreadful to 
explain these things in cold blood) means a headlong and ex- 
citing new snatch of singing, resumption by the lark of his 
song, which by turns he gives over and takes up again all day 
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long, and this goes on, the sonnet says, through all time, with- 

out ever losing its first freshness, being a thing both new and 
old. Repair means the same thing, renewal, resumption. The 
skein and coil are the lark’s song, which from his height gives 
the impression of something falling to the earth and not ver- 
tically quite but tricklingly or wavingly, something as a skein 
of silk ribbed by having been tightly wound on a narrow card 
or a notched holder or as twine or fishing-tackle unwinding 
from a reel or winch or as pearls strung on a horsehair: the 
laps or folds are the notes or short measures and bars of them. 
The same is called a score in the musical sense of score, and 
this score is “writ upon a liquid sky trembling to welcome 
it,” only not horizontally. The lark in wild glee races the reel 
round, paying or dealing out and down the turns of the skein 
or coil right to the earth floor, the ground, where it lies in a 
heap, as it were, or rather is all wound off on to another winch, 
reel, bobbin or spool in Fancy’s eye, by the moment the bird 
touches earth and so is ready for a fresh unwinding at the 
next flight. Crisp means almost crisped, namely, with notes.” 
This charmingly exact explanation recalls somewhat Walter 
Headlam’s illustration of the use of ‘yoo z¢ tevg in his per- 
fect version of Shelley’s Skylark, and how he could not keep 
from mentioning in this connection one of his favorite lyrics, 
Katharine Tynan’s, “All day long in exquisite air the song 
clomb an invisible stair.” 

Perhaps one may take the space to add that to Headlam 
the lark’s song also suggested Schubert’s octet: “It is the most 
lovely thing in all music,” he would say, “ and exactly right for 
heaven, as there is no reason why the last movement should 
ever stop; it goes on and on and on, and just when the sub- 
ject is coming to an end it turns round and catches its own tail, 
and there you are at the beginning and start all over again. 
Larks too went on for ever, and had you ever noticed how they 
mount? They go up a staircase, climbing up step by step into 
the sky. George Meredith had noticed it, and Katharine Tynan 
—‘ round by round in exquisite air the song went up the stair.’ 
That was a real lyric, as beautiful a lyric as you might find, and 
in the same volume was the poem about the daffodil, the golden 
trumpeter.” 

The rich quiet and golden beauty of the English country- 
side have never been rendered with a more intimate and ap- 
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pealing freshness or with more delightful naiveté than in such 
poems as Pied Beauty and Hurrahing in Harvest. Pied Beauty 
in particular, has an eager Franciscan joyousness, simplicity, 
and devotion: 


Glory be God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-color as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 
All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever if fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise Him. 


One may well believe that in artistic directness and in 
simplicity of language, there are in the whole range of English 
nature-poetry few lines more complete in suggestion than 
some of these. “For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that 
swim ”—that is a memorably beautiful line. 

Among these poems there is a delightful Oxford sonnet 
of which Mr. Mackail surely cannot have known, or he would 
have set it shining in place beside those other jewels of Oxford 
song with which he has adorned his fine lecture on the poetry 
of that place of enchantment: 


Towery city and branchy between towers 
Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarmed, lark-charmed, rook-racked, 
The dapple-eared lily below thee... . 


Every epithet here is a poem in itself. 

But one must draw to an end. We have here the record 
and proof of an extraordinarily high achievement in the most 
difficult of the arts. If profundity of thought, ardor of emotion, 
and power and charm of expression are the notes of great 
poetry, there can be no uncertainty concerning the fate of this 
poet’s fame: it will go on and increase. Archbishop Trench 
once said of Shakespeare’s sonnets that they were “ double- 
shotted with thought.” His phrase is accurately and admirably 
applicable to nearly all the poems written by Father Hopkins. 
One looks in vain among the poets of the present hour for 
ardor of emotion comparable to that which throbs with such 
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passionate exaltation in the best pages of these Collected 
Poems; few, indeed, are even the major artists in English song 
who have attained to a deeper intensity of feeling. In power 
and charm of expression it is less obviously easy to demon- 
strate his very real distinction. Some of his metres are woven 
with such tortuous subtlety, with such tremulous ingenuity, 
that the endurance of most readers will faint and fail before the 
task of penetrating through them to what lies beyond; one 
must tear oneself through thorns and briars, as it were, and not 
many suffer willingly so stern a trial of onset. Sometimes so 
opulently obscure is his imagery that only the most pains- 
taking lovers of poetry can hope to win their difficult way to 
his thought. But these things, too, had their purpose and their 
justification. “There will always be those ”—Joyce Kilmer 
some years ago aptly wrote—“who dislike the wealth of 
imagery which characterizes Gerard Hopkins’ poetry, because 
they do not understand his mental and spiritual attitude. Per- 
haps for some critics an altar cloth may be too richly em- 
broidered and a chalice too golden. Ointment of spikenard 
is ‘ very costly.’” Yet from the pen of this poet there also came 
poems and lyrics as crystal-clear as the globéd dew, as musical 
and unlabored as the song of a thrush among the leaves. 
There are two portraits of the Jesuit poet in this edition of 
his Poems. One of them represents him as an Oxford under- 
graduate looking out upon life with the eager undisillusioned 
eyes of youth; the other portrait is of the priest of later years, a 
face of tranquil firmness, full of a singular gravity and sad 
sweetness of character, full also of a delicate spiritual percep- 
tion. It speaks of a love chastened and changed, of a sur- 
rendered heart and a transfigured life, of a girding girt round 
by the strong hand of Christ, of a soul that has emerged ex 
umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 








AN UNCANONIZED SAINT. 


BY MARY FOSTER. 
I. 


aan HE sacristan of Santa Caterina was a little old man 

whose black hair was fast turning white. His 

chin, which he got shaved every week, was griz- 

zled and dirty, his small brown eyes were grow- 

WS ing dim. He shuffled his feet as he walked across 

his little church, rattling his keys, that strangers might know 
to whom to apply for a guide. 

Sometimes, his young daughter assisted him in his 
task. Occasionally, indeed, he told off a party of sight- 
seers to her, for she knew as much as he about their sanctuary 
and its treasures, and the adjoining house of Santa Caterina. 

Caterina Spacchi had been born in the shadow of the 
chapel in a small room where, doubtless, in days gone by, the 
Saint herself had passed on her errands of mercy to her neigh- 
bors. There, too, Caterina’s mother had gently breathed her 
last, shortly after the birth of her baby. 

As a little child, Caterina used to join her companions in 
running down the steep Via Benincasa. They waylaid the 
passing foreigners, pestering them with bold, yet graceful, im- 
pudence to come and see what they, in their soft Tuscan dialect, 
called the Hasa di Santa Haterina, provoking smiling mimicry 
from those familiar with the Italian tongue. 

Children soon learn to discriminate, and Caterina and 
her merry companions could well distinguish those of the tour- 
ists likely to follow the pointing of their eager brown fingers 
and to visit their sanctuary. Still, they did not confine their 
attentions to this class of visitor only. Often their little bare 
legs chased the uncompromising British spinster, with 
Baedaker firmly under her arm, just for the mischievous de- 
light of arousing an indignant protest in very bad Italian from 
the tormented sightseer. 

The children ran freely in and out of each other’s Sienes 
sure of a welcome at all times, for when does an Italian woman 
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turn from a child? Sometimes Caterina looked round her 
neighbors’ rooms with wistful eyes, regretting in her childish 
way that there was no mother and no little brothers and sis- 
ters in her home. She could not ask her companions to her 
house, for her father kept it locked while he sat in his church, 
and his child was left to the care of a neighbor. 

So this young thing grew up in the street made holy by 
the footsteps of Siena’s Saint. The simple church was more 
homely to her than her own little bedroom. She grew accus- 
tomed to spend many odd moments there, to run in and tell the 
Listener Who never grew tired of all the little joys and griefs 
that others would laugh at. 

From the sunny street the chapel was always dark and 
cool, and a minute snatched from the chatter of the outside 
world and spent in this peaceful place was very precious to 
her. The great Santa Caterina had prayed there, and there was 
a very beautiful picture of her on the wall, and her little dis- 
ciple learned to love the shrine. After all, didn’t her Father 
dwell here and were not the sweet Madonna and the saintly 
Caterina watching her? Her own mother must be near also, 
nearer than in the noisy street, thought the child, as she stood 
in her dark corner praying in her artless way. 

As Caterina grew older, she began to forsake her young 
companions. She felt envious of them when they clustered 
together in large happy families, or discussed amongst them- 
selves whose mother was the fairest. At such moments she 
would run from them to the chapel, where she would whisper 
softly: 

“ Oh mother, you are by far the fairest, for you are an an- 
gel now.” 

So many hours spent in the dimly lighted sanctuary with 
her best Friend, seemed to give a purity and refinement to the 
young girl’s face, as she passed from childhood to early 
womanhood. She grew rapidly into a tall young thing, long 
limbed and graceful, as are her countrywomen. Her back 
was as straight as the cypresses which grew outside the city 
gates, and the small, shapely head was set nobly upon her erect 
shoulders. 

Often she climbed the steep street to watch the passers-by, 
a slender, lissom figure, as she stood gazing in silent wonder 
at the foreigners. They were a constant source of interest to 
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her, their hair especially puzzling her. Her own was straight 
and thick and neatly confined in two braids, but theirs seemed 
to stand out everywhere in marvelous waves and curls. 

She wondered, too, at the frequent glances they directed 
to her, and why they smiled when her dark, dreaming eyes 
met theirs. She did not know how her fresh young beauty 
attracted and how musical her soft Tuscan accent sounded. 
So she often regretted that these strangers did not see her 
in the lovely Sunday dress her father had once bought for her. 
It was a tight fitting, gray cashmere with a yoke of crimson 
velvet, and ranked amongst the girl’s most treasured posses- 
sions. She could not tell that the simple peasant bodice and 
full skirt that she wore every day became her far better. 

Caterina loved her home. She loved the glimpses of the 
broad, unknown country that she could see from the top of 
the Via Benincasa. She loved the brown tiled roofs, cluster- 
ing at the feet of the marble cathedral, which sheltered the 
Sienese homes. She loved the cypresses at the city gate far 
below. But most of all she loved her little church with its 
pictured walls, and her patron saint’s house where the fres- 
coed figures were all her intimate friends. 

She would often laugh with very joy at the loveliness 
around her, and little ejaculations of praise and thanksgiving 
escaped from her lips as some new beauty of ever changing 
nature sent a throb through her being. Sometimes the distant 
mountains were clad with snow which sparkled in the sunlight, 
or a gray mist hung over the vineyards, making the silver olive 
trees one with it. But the great dark cypresses stood aloof 
from the spells of the atmosphere. 

Caterina vaguely fancied that the seductive mist was like 
the great attractive world, and had lured the trembling olive 
trees, as the world lured timorous souls, into its embrace. But 
the cypresses were as the pillars of God’s Church, firm and 
straight, ever pointing upwards. 

“The girl was happy and contented in her simple life. Her 
father was poor, and could not afford her treats, but she was a 
good daughter to him and cared for him more and more as he 
aged, relieving him of his work and sparing his enfeebling 
steps the duties her young feet undertook so willingly. Then, 
in the evenings when the church was locked upon the tourist, 
Caterina could have it all to herself, and talk to the great 
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Friend so close to her. And as girlhood trembled on the thresh- 
old of womanhood, she falteringly spoke of her future, and 
prayed God to send her a good husband. 

“A Christian, dear God, and a good kind man.” She 
prayed aloud in her soft voice, “Ah, Madonna, you had the 
best of husbands, can you not find one for me, to love and help 
me to be good? And I would like some dear little babies to 
care for. I would be very good to them and teach them to love 
you. And if they grew up good and pious, you would be 
pleased with me and let me come to you in heaven when I am 
old enough to die and see my own dear mother there. I won- 
der if once she prayed for a baby, and I wonder if she is pleased 
with her baby now.” 


Il. 


Mark Standish raised the heavy leathern curtain of the 
church door, letting it fall with a dull thud against the frame- 
work of the entrance. His sun-dazzled eyes beheld nothing 
for a moment, and he looked around with that vague sensa- 
tion of blindness that we all experience on coming from daz- 
zling brightness into a dim, unknown space. As his vision grew 
accustomed to the sombre light a tall erect form caught his 
eye, and he glanced with some curiosity at the standing figure, 
then he glanced again. 

Caterina’s pure profile showed out against the dark wood 
behind her, and was lit up by the fitful flickering of a lamp 
burning close at hand. One or two worshippers knelt here and 
there praying devoutly, and Caterina’s lips moved as she too 
prayed, while her soft whispers were audible to the stranger 
at the door. 

“ Ah, Madonna, I am growing old, quite soon I shall be a 
woman. Send me a good husband.” 

A faint smile crept into the listener’s face, and he waited 
for more, but it was only the—to him unfamiliar—sound of 
the Ave Maria which met his ear. 

He drew near to the girl, and accosted her politely: 

“TI beg your pardon, can you tell me who these frescoes are 
by?” 

The question was unnecessary, as he know well, and he 
was conscious that it was hardly a question to put to a peasant 
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girl. But he was attracted by the face, and the deep eyes, now 
turned to him, moved him strangely. 

“T will tell you all about them,” Caterina responded to his 
surprise. “I am the sacristan’s daughter, so I know them all 
very well. This is my favorite, it is by Pacchia. See our 
great Santa Caterina bending to kiss the feet of the dead Santa 
Agnese di Montepulciano. See, the feet themselves are rising 
to meet her holy lips. Her figure is noble, isn’t it? I am fond of 
looking at that young man who stands in the front of the paint- 
ing, he is so handsome and graceful. Don’t you think it is a 
very beautiful picture? ” 

“ Very, very beautiful,” the stranger replied gazing at the 
girl instead of at the fresco. 

“You should come and look at them by yourself,” she 
said turning her eyes from the picture to her companion. 
“ And now, shall I show you the Casa?” 

He assented with alacrity. “You know all about these 
beautiful works of art,” he added with some surprise. 

“ Oh, yes, signore,” she answered, “I have lived here all 
my life, and have learned to love them.” 

“Do we always love our surroundings?” the man ques- 
tioned idly as he followed her through the side door. 

But Caterina looked at him in silence, not understanding 
his question. Standish watched her with much interest as she 
conducted him through her beloved Saint’s rooms, watched 
the flush deepen in her dark cheek, as, finding him so sym- 
pathetic a listener, she poured forth the poetical history which 
the walls depicted. Through her recital the very air they 
breathed seemed so impregnated with the spirit of the Saint, 
that Mark ‘almost expected to see the gentle virgin before him 
in her humble cell wrapt in prayer. He lingered long, strongly 
attracted by the poetry and charm of his young guide. 

“I will come again,” he said, when at length he withdrew. 
“TI am an artist, you know, and I would like to study these 
frescoes. And perhaps when I return you will take me 
through the rooms again, and repeat what you have told me 
today.” 

Caterina smiled, she felt she had found a kindred spirit. 
Most people hurried past Franchi’s frescoes. “Very nice, but 
modern,” they said, and they had come to Italy to see ancient 
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And then how nice this gentleman was! How polite he 
had been to her. He had treated her as a grown-up lady, calling 
her signorina, and opening the doors for her. And he spoke 
such excellent Italian. Also he was an artist. Caterina did 
not quite know what an artist was, but it was evidently one 
who loved beautiful things and who would let her talk about 
her treasures. 

After he had gone, Caterina slipped back to the chapel 
to thank God for sending so kind a gentleman to her. 

Standish came back the next day, and returned again and 
yet again. Almost daily he and his young guide stood before 
the frescoes. Caterina, now that her duty of cicerone was done, 
waiting silently behind the gentleman till he should want her. 
As she stood in readiness her eyes would stray to her beloved 
pictures and the artist, unperceived, could watch her wrapt, 
dreaming face. 

Standish had a craving for the beautiful, but art alone had 
stirred his heart. A man of thirty-three, he had never known 
love, and no atmosphere of religion had ever breathed upon his 
soul. He led a somewhat solitary existence, a spoilt child of 
fortune who had scarcely had a cross in his life, a man of 
strong ideas and deeply-rooted prejudices. In person scrup- 
ulously neat and tidy, he heartily despised and held in ab- 
horrence the ill-kempt type of “ artist,” for ugly surroundings 
and ugly people jarred upon him as much as crudity of color 
offended his artist’s eye. 

For the rest, he was entirely careless and self-indulgent. 
Free from home ties, and enjoying a comfortable and assured 
income, life slipped by smoothly, without care or trouble. He 
had set up a studio in Siena for some months. The delicate 
spring of the surrounding country, which would soon give 
place to the richer glories of summer, he looked forward to re- 
producing upon his canvas, and the city itself would furnish 
him models from amongst its inhabitants. 

Now he had found a face which his fingers were aching 
to set down. That the girl herself attracted him was a happy 
coincidence. He had studied her appearance while presum- 
ably studying Franchi’s frescoes, and he knew that he could 
make a beautiful picture of her. But he did not quite know 
how to ask this girl to stand as his model. She was so dignified 
he felt he must make his request delicately, and it irritated him 
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to think that he could not seize his brushes and paint her then 
and there. 

“ Signorina,” he began diffidently, at length, “I have told 
you that I am an artist. I am painting a picture of your lovely 
country. But I want you to let me put you in it. You would be 
helping me greatly if you would permit it.” 

“ But the signore is welcome,” she said gently in some sur- 
prise. 

“You would have to come to my studio then,” he con- 
tinued, relieved that she had acceded to his request so simply. 
“ And sit or stand for me. Of course, as I would be taking up 
your valuable time, I should not let you be the loser. You have 
the face I want, and I would pay you well to let me repro- 
duce it.” 

She looked at him with a puzzled frown upon her brow. 

“T have the face you want?” she repeated slowly. “But 
then the good God gave it to me as a free gift, and I could not 
sell it for money, could I?” 

“Then what would you?” Standish asked half im- 
patiently. 

Caterina drew herself up proudly. 

“T will take no money,” she said firmly, “but the signore 
may paint me certainly. I will come with him now, at once, 
if he will only wait till I put on my best frock.” 

“No, no,” he interrupted laughing. “Come as you are. 
Twist your red scarf over your dark hair the way you often 
wear it. I will paint you so. Come.” 

Caterina followed him slowly, disappointed that he would 
not let her wear her gray and crimson dress. But he was such 
a nice gentleman, and it was very good of him to choose to 
paint her. As they passed through the little chapel and she 
made her devout genuflection, she whispered eagerly: 

“Oh, Madonna, he is going to paint me in a real picture. 
Oh, let me look nice in it and please him.” 


iil. 


“Now Caterina,” began Standish briskly, and with his 
brushes in his hands he was a different man. “You must 
' stand here—so—not stiffly, naturally. Try and fancy you are 
gazing at one of your frescoes at home. See, I will hang this 
picture for you to look at.” 
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Caterina glanced around in bewilderment. The studio 
seemed very rich and luxurious to her, and she would have 
liked to have feasted her eyes upon the treasures that lay 
about. But she obediently turned her eyes to the direction de- 
sired, to find that the picture put before her was a very beau- 
tiful head of her dear Santa Caterina. 

Standish sketched her rapidly. He wanted to catch the 
dreamy expression her eyes always wore when she was in re- 
pose, so he did not speak to her. As he worked the beauty of 
her face grew upon him, and he resolved to draw her in many 
positions and to catch some of the many expressions. which 
flitted across her countenance. 

He did not keep her long the first day, but sent her home 
before she was tired, making her promise to return the follow- 
ing morning. Then he sat-down, lit a pipe, and fell to thinking 
of her. Next day he let her sit before him in any pose she 
wished, and talked to her that she might be quite natural and 
at her ease. He drew her on to speak of her home and daily 
life, noting with satisfaction the swift changes which passed 
over her face as she responded confidingly to his tactful ques- 
tions. 

“ Alas! signore, I never knew my mother,” she said, “ she 
died when I was a baby. And though she is a happy saint with 
the good God it seems hard that while she can see me, I cannot 
see her, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied the artist beginning to sketch rapidly, “ it 
doesn’t seem quite fair.” 

Caterina looked at him inquiringly, but presently he 
added: “What have you done without a mother all these 
years?” 

He wanted to catch the wistful expression that had stolen 
into her eyes as she mentioned her dead mother, and he drew 
her roughly as she told him about her childhood, and the neigh- 
bors and her merry young companions who had mothers and 
brothers and sisters to love them. Then, when he had satisfied 
himself that he had caught the fleeting sadness of her face, he 
lay back in his chair and lit his pipe. 

“ You have a very beautiful home,” he observed presently, 
after a little silence had fallen between them. 

“Ah, so lovely, signore,” she cried clasping her hands. 
“ Sometimes when I gaze at the country outside the city. gates, 
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I want to laugh aloud with the beauty of it all. Do you think 
the good God can have made a country more beautiful than 
Italy?” 

Mark took the pipe from his mouth and laughed lightly. 
“If He made Italy, perhaps He went one better somewhere 
else,” he said. 

“But of course He made Italy,” Caterina replied, looking 
up with a puzzled air. “ And He made heaven, we know, which 
is far fairer than this. Oh I am sure it will give us a great, great 
surprise when we get there to see how lovely it is.” 

Mark smiled. 

“Do you think I will ever get there?” he asked idly. 
“(Can you fancy me in such a place?” 

Caterina’s face grew troubled. 

“You say such strange things, signore, and I am only a 
poor girl and cannot understand.” 

Standish took a piece of charcoal and touched up his 
sketch, but he did not answer. It would not do to perplex this 
child: she might not come back if he shocked her. But she 
was very amusing, indeed something more than amusing. 

“Well, the country,” he suggested presently. “Tell me 
what you see outside the city walls.” 

“Have you not seen it, signore? It is so beautiful. I do 
not know when I like it best. Perhaps in the early spring, I 
love the red brown earth when it is freshly turned up by the 
plough. I could look at it forever.” 

“ And your eyes are something the same color as the earth 
from gazing at it so much,” Mark observed. He was putting 
some color into his sketch and at the moment he was mixing a 
red brown for her eyes. 

“Ts that really true?” she asked, opening them wide. 
“ Then it is strange that they have not become blue from look- 
ing at the blue, blue sky. The brown earth, signore, is the 
sun’s child. When the light falls upon it, it is golden red like 
the sun, and at night it lies dark and silent when the sun has 
gone. But the olive trees are the moon’s children. They are 
silver, as she is, and as she sends her beams down to the world, 
they send them back, that she may shine more brightly. That 
is why the moon is so brilliant in Italy, signore.” 

“Why, you are quite a poet, little one,” exclaimed Mark. 
“How do you notice such things?” 
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“ The good God gave us this beautiful world, signore, that 
we might love it. And I think He knew that we should love 
Him better the lovelier He made it. So He made it very, very 
beautiful so that we should love Him very dearly for giving it 
to us.” 

. Mark smiled again. He felt that he was being pleasantly 
entertained. He had worked earnestly while she had been 
speaking. Now he threw down his brushes, and stood up, sur- 
veying his work critically. 

“T shall begin my picture next time you come,” he said. 

“ Oh, signore, I thought it was finished. Do you want me 
again?” 

“ Why I have only made sketches so far! ” Mark replied. 
“T have to paint the picture. You will have to come many, 
many times more. Don’t-you like coming?” he asked quickly. 

“ But, signore, so much,” she said earnestly, “ you are so 
kind, and you let me talk.” 

He smiled upon her as she withdrew. 

When Anthony Bland came in a few moments later, he 
found his friend alone before his easel. 

“Got a find?” he inquired, glancing over the painter’s 
shoulder. “By jingo! you have. Is that the little girl I met on 
the stairs? Stunning young woman, and a rattling beauty.” 

“ That you, Tony? Yes, I suppose you will be wanting her 
next. She is a quaint little thing, and so original. See, I have 
caught her various expressions in these rough sketches, and I 
made her talk so that she should be quite unconscious. They’re 
good, aren’t they? I shall touch them up and make some little 
studies out of them.” 

“ Don’t touch them up much,” said the other. “I like them 
as they are, they are so vigorous and clear.” 

“ Yes,” Mark agreed slowly, standing back a little. “ She is 
very good, Tony, so patient. I think she said her rosary last 
time she was here.” 

“A bit religious?” Tony laughed. 

“ Oh, quite, ripping ideas, some quite pretty. You should 
hear her. But I suppose she wouldn’t talk if you were here. I’ve 
got round her and she is entirely at her ease with me now.” 

“I wonder who you have not got round when you wanted 
to,” remarked Tony thoughtfully. “ You’re a lucky fellow, 

Mark, and I’m sure I don’t know why. Now you have got hold 
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of a saint you'll be wanting to turn saint, too, and what’s more 
you'll get your wish, as usual.” He wound up with a yawn. 

“ Ah, don’t laugh at her,” Standish said rather regretfully. 
““She’s a very good little soul. And if she believes in fairy tales, 
_why let her, its very pretty and it refines her face.” 

Bland laughed. “You'll have to imbibe some of her be- 
lief if you want to paint her as a Madonna,” he returned, and 
he took up one of the sketches. “ You tried there, but that 
face has nothing divine in it, my dear chap, its only mawkish 
and rather sentimental.” 

Standish drew it away impatiently. 

“T have to study her more,” he said hastily. “But she has 
got the face I want, and I shall certainly paint her as the 
Virgin.” 


IV. 


Mark worked silently next day, and Caterina stood very 
patiently. Sometimes he saw her lips move, and he smiled 
quietly to himself. 

“Sit down now,” he said at length, “and rest. It is tiring 
standing still and it cannot ‘be interesting for you to pose 
for me without saying a word. What can I do to make it 
less tedious for you?” 

He looked at her thoughtfully. “I have it!” he cried sud- 
denly. “ How would you like me to teach org to speak English 
while you are resting? ” 

“Oh, signore!” she exclaimed, clasping hed hands in de- 
light, and fixing her great eyes upon his face. “You are so 
good. How God must love you! I would do my very best to 
please you, signore, and to learn quickly.” 

“ Very well,” he answered, smiling at her pleasure. “ After 
you have stood for me, you shall come and sit beside me and 
we will talk and read together. Would you like that?” = - 

“Oh, signore!” She looked at him in respectful admira- 
tion. 

“You see,” he explained, “my picture will take a long 
time, and after it is done, I shall paint you again. By that 
time you will be able to speak a little English, perhaps.” 

“I will tell the Madonna how good you are, signore, and 
I will ask the blessed God to give you many blessings.” 
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Caterina proved to be a very quick pupil, and Mark 
thought as he listened to her first faltering efforts, that she 
made the English tongue very soft and sweet. The picture 
progressed slowly. Mark was by no means anxious to hurry. 
Truth to tell, he found his young companion very attractive, 
and as the present was pleasing, he lingered over his work. 

The neighbors in the Via Benincasa did not quite approve 
of Caterina’s new occupation. 

“Eh, but she’ll get spoilt,” they asserted, as they discussed 
her round their doorsteps. “She'll think she’s a beauty because 
she is having her picture painted.” i 

“ And she'll be too good for us soon,” said a gray-haired 
woman, wistfully. 

“Now she’s learning English, she’ll forget her mother 
tongue,” another added with a shrug, “ and perhaps the signore 
will take her back to England with him.” 

The gray-haired woman sighed gently. “Caterina is a — 
good girl,” she said softly. 

“ But perhaps the signore is not,” put in a sharp featured 
young woman. “They say he does not go to church.” 

Old Pica raised her eyes, which were growing dim with 
work and saddened by hard cares and troubles. 

“Nevertheless Caterina is a good girl,” she repeated 
quietly. 

But Caterina was apparently unchanged by her lot. She 
prayed as frequently in her chapel, and spoke to her great 
Friend of the joy that had come into her life, and she begged 
God to make her very clever in learning English that the kind 
signore should not be disappointed in her. 

And Standish? He dawdled over his picture more and 
more, and avoided his friends, telling them that he was very 
busy. When Caterina was not standing for him or learning 
English at his feet, he was hanging over her picture touching 
it here and there, delighted with the work he had done. More 
than that, he was beginning to love the painting not only for 
its artistic merits and skill but for the sake of the lovely face 
it portrayed. 

But at length it was finished, and Mark and Caterina stood 
before the canvas, she, awe-struck to feel that by her side stood 
he who had painted this wonderful picture. Presently, how- 
ever her eyes grew sad. 
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“ Ah, now it is finished,” she said sorrowfully. 

“Yes, it is finished,” he echoed, drawing a deep breath. 

Then he smiled as he turned to her. “But I haven’t fin- 
ished with you,” he added, and he laughed to see the flush of 
delight which rose in her cheeks. “I am going to paint the 
Madonna, now.” 

“Ah, the dear God will help you to paint His Blessed 
Mother,” she murmured. 

“But I am going to ask you to help me,” he returned gaily. 
“T shall paint you as the Virgin.” 

“Paint me as the dear Mother of God!” she exclaimed in 
an awed whisper. “Oh, no, I am not worthy.” 

“Why, little one, of course you are,” he argued. “How 
do you think your frescoes were painted? You should be glad 
that you have the face which will help me to paint the Virgin.” 

Caterina looked at him for a moment. 

“You know best,” she then replied meekly. “I thought 
it was too great an honor for me. But it must be right if -you 
say so. I will ask the good God to make me fit to help you.” 

She gazed at him with shy admiration, and he laid his 
hand on hers with a soft pressure. 

“That’s a good girl,” he said quickly. 

She flushed deeply at the unwonted gesture, and at some 
tone in the hasty words, that she had never heard before. 

And so the sittings went on. 











MY LITTLE SHIP. 
BY MAY DONEY. 


I weary for my Little Ship 
That is so long in coming home; 
Dim month by month, the long years slip 
Into the past, ’neath Hope’s blue dome; 
I dream of it in vision rare; 
I plead for it in daily prayer. 


So many boons it has aboard, 

To given-it steady draught and deep, 
So firmly freighted is its hoard— 

So fast its darling treasures keep— 
That surely never storm could wreck 
The shining keel beneath its deck! 


I look for it; I long; I wait; 

I count the Goods it holds afar— 
Four happy walls; a golden gate; 

A garden where GOD’S roses are: 
The open wind-way of the sun; 
Heaven’s Dawn in two sweet eyes begun. 


Eager or work-worn, quick or numb, 
I stand forever at the Place 
Into whose harbor-reach shall come 
The Little Ship that seeks my face— 
The Little Ship my.longings fill 
With Shining Shadows of LOVE’S Will. 


I weary for my Ship deferred: 
And yet—across the waters wide, 
Tonight, an Angel-Truth I heard;— 
My Ship comes in on every tide! 
My Little Ship—O Mystery /— 
Brings CHRIST in day by day to me! 





A PHASE OF CURRENT ANGLICAN CONTROVERSY. 
BY J. F. SCHOLFIELD. 


N two distinct, though closely connected, lines of 
suggested “ reconstruction ” (the term is almost 
inevitable in these days) there is much ferment 
at the present moment among our separated 
brethren of the Church of England. The first is 

the % Life and Liberty ” movement, which seeks to deliver the 
Anglican Establishment in the Old Country from the Par- 
liamentary bondage which, for several generations, has taken 
the place of the royal tyranny inaugurated by Henry Tudor 
of unhappy memory. That something must be done is said 
to be the conviction of the large majority of the professed mem- 
bers of the Established Church; that anything of importance 
will be done, except at the price of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment (the far more dreaded evil of the two) is very 
dubious to impartial outsiders who read history and who know 
something of the theological (save the mark!) atmosphere of 
the British Parliament. -There is, also, said to be a strong min- 
ority against the “Life and Liberty” programme, composed 
curiously enough of the extremists of each principal section 
of Anglicanism. The comparatively few representatives of a 
decadent and intolerant Puritanism know quite well that there 
would be little opportunity for them in an ecclesiastical body 
able to speak and act for itself; the advanced modernists hug 
the fetters of establishment, because they effectually hinder 
any real Church authority and discipline; and the “ Ultra- 
marines ” (as Ronald Knox happily terms the extreme wing of 
the High Church section) are not anxious for any amelioration 
of present difficulties and abuses until the whole bad record 
of nearly four centuries can be wiped out by the corporate 
submission. (as they fondly dream) of the Anglican Church 
to the Apostolic See. 

Along with this movement for self-management on the part 
of the Church of England there is another which shows con- 
siderable activity, and aims at the reform in some degree, in 
the direction, at least, of liturgical precedent, of the Anglican 
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Book of Common Prayer. That remarkable mélange of Catho- 
lic prayers (some of them translated with extraordinary suc- 
cess), Protestant verbiage, and general liturgical wreckage, 
forms a schedule to an Act of Parliament, i. e., the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1549, and as such cannot be modified, except by the 
same secular authority which originally imposed it. A few 
trifling alterations, aiming chiefly at greater brevity in the 
recitation of “ Morning and Evening Prayer,” required, in 1872, 
an “ Act of Uniformity Amendment Act.” There are few An- 
glicans, naturally, who would care to have the celebration of 
their services discussed by an assembly like the House of Com- 
mons, composed of men of all religions and of none, and there- 
fore what the Anglican authorities aim at is for all eccesiastical 
legislation, disciplinary and liturgical, to be in the hands of 
the Church herself, as represented by the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, and the canons or other directions thus set forth to be 
“laid on the table” of the House of Commons for a certain 
period—it being understood there shall be no discussion—and 
thus to pass into State as well as Church enactments. Here 
again it is to most people incredible that such a concordat 
will ever be achieved between the two powers concerned. 

However, this may be, it is not uninteresting to consider 
briefly the chief liturgical proposal now under consideration, 
which has been accepted by three out of the four Houses of 
Convocation—the Upper House of the Northern Province 
alone rejecting the scheme. The suggestion is to restore as an 
alternative use the first Protestant Communion service, imposed 
by Act of Parliament in 1549. With the consent of the ordi- 
nary, either this or the form of 1662 may be used in any church 
—such is the wish of, apparently, a large majority of those 
clergy and laymen of the Church of England who care any- 
thing about such questions; and many of the rest, being in- 
different, would place no obstacle in the way of such a restora- 
tion. 

On the other hand, a storm, raised and vigorously ex- 
ploited by the extreme Protestant party in the Church of Eng- 
land, is successfully obscuring—more Protestantico—the issues 
involved, and generally causing bitterness over a question that 
surely demands the calm of historical and scholarly considera- 
tion. A few bishops, chiefly of the Province of York, aided by 
a number of clergymen scarcely distinguished for their learn- 
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ing or influence, have been organizing a monster petition 
against the proposed alternative use, on the ground that the 
Communion service of 1549 is “ Popish” both in its doctrine 
and its ceremonial. Now the opposition of these well-meaning 
but very ill-instructed people is founded on profound histori- 
cal and liturgical ignorance. Without being a specialist (an 
honorable title to which the present writer has no shadow of 
a claim) a very little research is sufficient to show the absurdity 
of their position. It is quite true that a large and influential 
section of High Churchmen, including the widely venerated 
Lord Halifax, have for many years desired the Communion 
service of 1549 to be recognized as, at least, a permissible rite; 
and in the private chapel at Hickelton (Lord Halifax’s place in 
Yorkshire) we believe that the late Archbishop of York, Dr. W. 
E. Maclagan, sanctioned its use. It is equally true that the most 
advanced wing of the “ Anglo-Catholic” section desires noth- 
ing less than its restoration for reasons that will appear pres- 
ently. 

The Prayer Book of 1549, commonly known as Edward 
VI.’s First Book, was the initial attempt of the apostate Arch- 
bishop Cranmer to despoil the people of England of the rites 
by which they had worshipped for well-nigh a thousand years. 
In the previous year, indeed, an “ Order of Communion” in 
English had been published, and ordered to be used at Mass 
when any desired to receive Holy Communion. It was in- 
corporated into the new Service Book and has survived in the 
various succeeding books of 1552, 1559, and 1662. But, unlitur- 
gical and heavy as is its literary style, and revolutionary as 
were the intentions of its framers, it did not essentially inter- 
fere with the Sacred Liturgy of the Mass. In the “ Book of 
Common Prayer,” all this was changed. Cranmer had at first 
sufficient scholarly instinct to retain, so to speak, the skeleton 
of the ancient rite; the sequence of the Missal was. to a large 
extent maintained in the new service. Much of the dignity and 
beauty of both Ordinary and Canon were gone, and, of course, 
the vernacular had taken the place of the language that St. 
Augustine had brought from Rome, and in which the Ecclesia 
Anglicana had ever offered up the adorable Sacrifice. 


(Enrata.—A typographical error occurs on page 528, line 5, where 1549 should 
read 1559.—Tue Eprror.) 
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But there was far worse than this: from end to end of the 
new service every explicit reference to the offering up of the 
Divine Victim under the sacramental veils was with the utmost 
diligence abolished. The priest was certainly to wear an 
alb and chasuble—so was the Lutheran minister by Luther’s 
direction, and so he does today. But it was not without sig- 
nificance that he was no longer to begin his ministry at the 
altar with the Psalmist’s words which had for so many cen- 
turies struck the keynote at the opening of the divine har- 
monies of the Mass—Introibo ad altare Dei. The prayers at 
the Offertory, with their wonderful anticipation of the mighty 
Mystery, were struck out; so too was the Orate, fratres and the 
response Suscipiat. The Canon was replaced by two long 
prayers, the first, “For the whole state of Christ’s Church,” 
the second being what afterwards was known as the “ Prayer 
of Consecration.” In this latter every single clear assertion of 
the reality of the Divine Sacrifice is obliterated. Cranmer and 
his associates had no place in their new rite for supplices roga- 
mus ac petimus, uti accepta habeas et benedicas hec dona, 
hee munera, hxc sancta sacrificia illibata; for pro quibus Tibi 
offerimus, vel qui Tibi offerunt hoc sacrificium laudis, pro se, 
suisque omnibus, pro redemptione animarum suarum, pro spe 
salutis, et incolumnitatis sue; for hanc igitur oblationem 
servitutis nostre ... quzesumus, Domine, ut placatus accipias; 
for the Quam oblationem and Supra que propitio ac sereno 
vultu prayers; or for the priest’s last prayer before the Blessing 
Placeat Tibi, Sancta Trinitas. There certainly was left a 
shadow of the Unde et memores, but a comparison of the 
prayer in the Missal and that in the new service will show how 
careful the “reformers ” were to expunge any expressions that 
might imply that the Oblation of the Cross is mystically offered 
under the accidents of bread and wine. 


THE MISSAL. Prayer Boox or 1549. 
Unde et memores, Domine, nos Wherefore, O Lord and heav- 
servi Tui, sed et plebs Tua enly Father, according to the in- 
sancta, ejusdem Christi Filiit Tui stitution of Thy dearly beloved 


Domint nestri iam deete. pas- Son Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 

ibis x : we Thy humble servants do cele- 
sionis, nec non et ab inferis brate and make here before Thy 
resurrectionis, sed et in ccelos divine majesty, with these Thy 
gloriose ascensionis: offerimus holy gifts, the memorial Thy Son 
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preclare majestati Tux de Tuis hath willed us to make: having 
donis ac datis, Hostiam puram, in remembrance His blessed Pas- 


Hostiam sanctam, Hostiam im- ested mighty Resurrection, and 
glorious Ascension, rendering 


maculatam, Panem sanctum vite unto Thee most hearty thanks 

wterne, et Calicem salutis per- for the innumerable benefits 

petuez.1 procured unto us by the same: 
desiring Thy fatherly goodness 
mercifully to accept this our 
sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving. 


The Protestant form, if it stood by itself, and was found 
in some primitive rite, is undoubtedly patient of a Catholic in- 
terpretation, and would, indeed, demand such if the whole in- 
tention of the liturgy was evidently to do what the Church 
does in offering the Sacrifice of the Mass. But the history of 
the service-book of 1549, and the notorious heresy of its com- 
pilers, quite forbid such an interpretation. 

After the Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum, which was re- 
tained, of course translated, in the new book, follows a short 
exhortation which is also capable of quite an orthodox mean- 
ing, but, as inserted by Cranmer, can scarcely be other than a 
definite denial of the mystical Sacrifice of Our Lord renewed 
in Holy Mass, and an assertion that the whole rite is a feast of 
thanksgiving rather than a Divine Offering which, when 
offered, becomes the Food of all the faithful: 


Christ our Paschal Lamb is offered up for us once for all, 
when He bore our sins on His Body upon the Cross; for He 
is the very Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world: wherefore let us keep a joyful and holy feast to the 
Lord. 


The language is, it need hardly be pointed out, reminiscent of 
the Paschal Preface. 

Three years after the publication of this book, another, 
commonly known as the “ Second Prayer Book of Edward VI.,” 
was put forth, and in this Cranmer’s utter abandonment of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist was expressed even 

1“ Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants, as also Thy holy people, calling to mind 
the blessed passion of the same Christ, Thy Son Our Lord, His resurrection from the 
dead and admirable ascension into heaven, offer unto Thy most excellent Majesty of 


Thy gifts bestowed upon us, a pure Host, a holy Host, an unspotted Host, the holy 
Bread of eternal life and Chalice of everlasting salvation.” 
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more unmistakably. If the compilers of the first Anglican com- 
munion service had left something of the skeleton—albeit 
stripped of flesh and deprived of life—of the ancient Liturgy, 
this time they had, with a hatred that is almost incompre- 
hensible, reduced that skeleton to a shapeless heap of bones. 
Many of the changes had no doctrinal significance, and were 
simply the result of a determination to shatter the very frame- 
work of the Liturgy. As might have been expected, almost 
every word that could bear a Catholic interpretation in refer- 
ence to the Eucharistic Sacrifice was expunged. “In the First 
Prayer Book there occur no less than sixteen places where 
whatever words or phrases indicated one doctrine of sacri- 
fice and of a real and objective presence were carefully ex- 
punged. And in the Second Prayer Book nine further altera- 
tions were made in passages inadvertently retained which were 
found to bear a shadow of resemblence to Catholic teaching.” ? 

Passing over the omission of all directions for such out- 
ward reverence to the Most Holy Sacrament as found expres- 
sion in the rubrics of the Missal, e. g., the directions for genu- 
flection, joining of the thumb and forefinger after the Con- 
secration until the ablutions, and even the ablutions them- 
selves—there is one rubric which disposes forever of the 
fiction that the First Prayer Book, and especially the com- 
munion service it contains, was in the least degree a Catholic 
rite. I refer, of course, to the order which forbids “ any eleva- 
tion or showing of the Sacrament to the people.” 

It is a perpetual puzzle to students of the change of religion 
in England why this direction was subsequently dropped and 
never re-inserted in later revisions. It can scarcely have been 
mere inadvertence; it certainly was not that, in three years, 
faith in the Blessed Eucharist had been rooted out so completely 
that there was no likelihood of unwillingly conforming clergy 
retaining as much as they could (as we know they actually did) 
of the Catholic ceremonial. Possibly it was a deliberate sop 
to the men of the “ Old Learning,” with the hope of including 
as many as possible in the new State Church; this would have 
been more than likely under Elizabeth, but seems improbable 
in 1552. 

But the disappearance of the prohibition to elevate the 


2 The Line of Cleavage under Elizabeth. By Dom Norbert Birt, 0.S.B. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, p. 65. 
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Sacrament explains in part why the greater number of the “ ex- 
treme ” men in the Church of England would much prefer to 
keep even the present communion service (in substance 
that of 1552, with two or three modifications owing to High 
Church influence) than see the earlier “reformed” rite re- 
stored. Another reason is that the service now in use can be 
embedded, in an extraordinary manner, in the Missal, which 
would be an entire impossibility with the rite of 1549. A 
few judicious additions, omissions, and transpositions in the 
“Ordinary” of the present form can produce a strange external 
likeness to the Catholic Mass; while for the Canon all that is 
needed is to begin boldly (secrete of course) at the Te igitur, 
to interpolate the Anglican “ Prayer of Consecration ” after the 
Quam oblationem, and after the second Elevation to proceed 
with the Unde et memores and so to the end.* To Catholics 
this will sound incredible, but it is done at scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of Anglican altars every day. 

Besides the internal evidence of the service itself, it is only 
necessary to refer to the notorious opinions, clearly expressed 
in their writings, of the men who framed it, to show that there 
was no intention on their part to provide an “ Englished ” Mass, 
with some few simplifications in ceremonial. They were set 
on abolishing, root and branch, what Cranmer called the 
“abominable and detestable” Sacrifice of the Mass, and of 
which he wrote that Christ “is not in it (the Blessed Sacra- 
ment), neither spiritually, as He is in man, nor corporally, as 
He is in heaven, but only sacramentally, as a thing may be 
said to be in the figure, whereby it is signified.” “The great- 
est blasphemy and injury that can be against Christ, and yet 
universally used throughout the popish kingdom, is this, that 


* The controversy regarding the Prayer of Consecration in the English Prayer 
Book does not trouble the clergy of the Episcopal Church in America, for the reason 
that the American Rite appends to the short English Prayer of Consecration, an 
* Oblation,” and “ Invocation ” and a further intercessory form, which is regarded as 
an equivalent to the Unde et memores and which contains, according to the teaching 
of the “advanced clergy,” a true oblation of the consecrated elements, and a true 
epiclesis and which gives, moreover, an opportunity for the “little elevation ” 
(omnis honor et gloria). The Commemoration of the Dead is quite generally inter- 
polated, secretly, in the concluding portion of the Prayer of Consecration, giving 
the words “ And although we are unworthy ” a resemblence to Nobis quoque pecca- 
toribus. rs 

The American Book of Common Prayer follows the English Rite quite closely 
except in this detail, the presence of which is accounted for by the promise of Bishop 
Seabury (the first American Bishop who was consecrated by Scottish non-jurors) 
to incorporate as much as possible of the Scottish Rite in the American Book. 
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the priests make their Mass a sacrifice propitiatory, to remit 
the sins as well of themselves as of other, both quick and dead, 
to whom they list to apply the same.” ¢ To Cranmer’s evi- 
dence as to the intention of the reformers in the publication of 
the Prayer Book of 1549 may be added that of Ridley, Bishop 
of London, the Archbishop’s chief collaborator in the work. 
“They (the Catholics) pluck away the honor from the only 
sacrifice of Christ whilst this sacramental and Mass-sacri- 
fice is believed to be propitiatory, and such a one as 
purgeth the souls, both of the quick and the dead.” Coverdale, 
intruded by the Edwardine government into the see of Exeter, 
whom Dom Norbert Birt calls “one of the most famous pro- 
motors of the Edwardine Liturgy,” styles the adorable Sacrifice 
the “heinous and stinking abomination” of the Catholics, 
and uses blasphemous and abominable language unfit for 
repetition in a Catholic review.® 

These, and others like-minded, were the framers and the 
sponsors of the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. That there 
should be a heated controversy going on amongst our Anglican 
friends in its warm defence on the one hand, and its no less em- 
phatic condemnation on the other, shows the small grasp of 
either historical or liturgical criticism possessed by most of 
these well-meaning people. The subject cannot fail to be an 
interesting one to Catholic scholars; it has, indeed, furnished 
our libraries with a monumental work from the learned 
and eloquent pen of Cardinal Gasquet. And the present phase 
of Anglican domestic controversy is almost certain to bring it 
into a prominence which it has not had for many years. 

As compared with the communion service used in the 
Church of England since 1559—when the form imposed in 
1552 was restored almost unchanged—that in the First Prayer 
Book is obviously superior in both construction and language. 
No scholar, whatever his belief, would defend the extra- 
ordinary wreckage which two or three generations ago Agli- 
cans used fondly to term “our incomparable liturgy.” As a 
Protestant service-book there is a dignity and a coherence 
about the earlier rite which are hopelessly lacking in the latter. 
But from the Catholic standpoint the “ first step which costs ” 
was taken, with all its deplorable consequences, in 1549. It was 


* These quotations, which might be multiplied, are from the Works of Archbishop 
Cranmer, Parker Society edition, quoted by Dom Birt, op. cit., pp. 26-28. 
5 Cf. Dom Birt, op. cit., pp. 33, 34, 49, et seq. 
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then that a rite which by implication denied the Real Presence 
and the Divine Sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist, was deliberately 
substituted for the Church’s sacred Liturgy. It is only by 
courtesy that we speak of this new service as a “liturgy.” As 
Doctor Adrian Fortescue remarks in his treatise on The Mass, 
Protestants have compiled “ quite nice prayer books ”* for the 
use of their people, but it would be historically as well as 
doctrinally absurd to rank them with the great Liturgies of the 
East and West. It was against the imposition of the book of 
1549, be it remembered, that the men of Devon rose in their 
thousands, demanding the restoration of the ancient rites, and 
declaring that the new observances were “no better than a 
Christmas game.” 

If then, as seems most probable, the Anglicans in the old 
country, who care at all one way or the other, succeed in re- 
storing the first Edwardine rite, such as use it will undoubtedly 
have rid themselves of a liturgical monstrosity, and secured 
greater solemnity and dignity in the supreme exercise of their 
worship. The extreme men on either side will be displeased, 
but will settle down to the accomplished fact. 

But let no one seriously think that anything like a definite 
step back in the direction of the Ancient Faith will have been 
taken by the Church of England. There is this encouragement, 
however, for those who wish the best to our Anglican friends— 
that all such discussion as they are now involved in leads men 
to think. And when they think with a good will, and the de- 
termination to follow wherever the Light of Life may lead 
them, they at least have their faces set towards the Faith and 
the Church of their fathers. 


*Doctor Fortescue considers that Bugenhagen’s Lutheran service-book, com- 
posed for the Protestants of Wittenberg, is about the best of these. 











Rew Books. 


HOW FRANCE IS GOVERNED. By Raymond Poincaré. New 

York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00 net. 

This text-book written by the President of the French Re- 
public is intended for use in French schools. Though written 
before the War, the present reéditing of the English translation is 
most timely. Many changes may be expected before long in the 
constitution of the French Government. The book will then be 
found valuable as a clear and authoritative exposition of what will 
be the terminus a quo of any new departures. The unsatisfac- 
tory character of the present form and workings of the Constitu- 
tion has been the object of much comment on the part not only of 
leading publicists outside of France but of French politicians 
themselves. Some of M. Poincaré’s criticisms, moreover, on this 
very head deserve to be especially noted by those in this country 
who are sincerely interested in providing for our own future wel- 
fare. Speaking for instance of the prefect of the department he 
says: “In the first place he represents the Government and in 
this quality he causes orders received from Paris to be executed 
throughout the department... . It is he again who appoints the 
teaching staff of the primary public schools, and this is to be re- 
gretted, for the prefect is by habit, if not by legal intention, an 
official who busies himself considerably with politics, and it is to 
be deplored that anyone should suspect political motives as en- 
tering into the selection of schoolmasters.” 

In those few words, we have a summary of what is perhaps 
the saddest and undoubtedly the most important chapter in the 
history of modern France. 

Another point made by the author to be carefully kept in 
mind when reading this book is that “ the French are almost in- 
variably tempted to regard the State as a kind of Providence 
which ought to provide a remedy for every evil.” This is due in 
large measure to their past history. France had at one time, as M. 
Poincaré shows, the beginnings of a tradition of liberty which, but 
for Gallicanism, the shortsightedness of a lawyer Parliament and 
the selfish caste spirit of the nobility, might easily have developed 
into something superior even to the forms of liberty possessed in 
our country and in England. But this tradition was lost. In this 
connection Albert Sorel provides the key to almost the whole prob- 
lem of government in modern France. At the Revolution, says he, 
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“there were no precedents for liberty while the precedents for 
despotism were innumerable. Thus one notes the gradual insin- 
uation into the Revolution, on the ground of expediency, of all the 
governmental methods of procedure of the ancien régime. Once 
these had been reintroduced they held the mastery, and since then 
the whole art of theorists has been to hide and disguise them.” 


POLAND IN THE WORLD OF DEMOCRACY. By Anthony J. 

Zielinski. St. Louis: Privately printed. 

This comprehensive war book, introduced by Archbishop 
J. J. Glennon and Senator John W. Weeks, consists of seventeen 
chapters on Poland, past and present, all but four of which were 
written by Mr. Zielinski in essay form for the Free Poland review. 
Despite its heart-felt appeal and unveiled partisanship, it differs 
from the ordinary run of such books because of its conservative, 
judicial tone, grasp of the subject, and historical accuracy. One 
wishes that it was better organized, and that it contained a brief 
bibliography. However, a number of authorities are noted in the 
text, and quotations never lack a careful citation. 

The glorious days of Poland from Casimir the Great to 
Sobieski, the bulwark of Vienna (1333-1696), are well portrayed. 
The heroic campaigns of Polish knighthood against Tartars and 
Turks and against the hardly less cruel Teutonic Knights, prove 
how Poland safeguarded Christianity and European civilization. 
There follows a discussion of the Polish governmental system, 
with its figure-head sovereign and democratic guarantees, happy 
toleration of the Jews, kindly patronage of arts and letters, and 
encouragement of secondary and higher education. The student 
of the English constitution would hardly agree that the decree of 
1430, Neminem captivabimus nisi jure victum, antedated the 
habeas corpus by two centuries (p. 23). Among the reasons 
assigned for the thrice partitioning of Poland, the author stresses 
the hatred and fear of Polish democracy on the part of the neigh- 
boring, predatory autocracies. Truly, Poland felt the heel of 
Prussia and experienced the Kultur of Frederick the Great long 
before the world-at-large understood. As evidence of Polish 
culture there is listed a number of renowned scholars, such as, 
Martinus Polonus, the thirteenth century chronicler, Copernicus, 
the counter-Reformation Jesuit, Father Skarga, and such present 
day leaders as Ignace Paderewski and Curie-Sklodowska. One 
looks in vain for a good chapter, instead of a couple of pages upon 
the knight-errant Poles of the Revolution, and the contribution to 
America of the four million hard-working, thrifty, law-abiding, 
and indisputably loyal Polish immigrants who have settled among 
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us during the past generation. The last chapter parallels the suf- 
ferings of Ireland with those of martyred Poland, extending san- 
guine hopes for self-determination for both nationalities. 


PIONEERS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By Doctor Angelo 

S. Rappoport. New York: Brentano’s. $2.25 net. 

The great difficulty with most books on Russian subjects— 
a weakness evident in Dr. Rappoport’s new volume—is that they 
defeat their own ends by over-enthusiasm or over-hate. The 
author, long an enemy of Tsardom, makes the error of judging 
every popular expression of displeasure as a revolt against vested 
authority, and every effort at control from above as injustice. 
With this as his theory, he attempts to show that a Tsar and his 
satellites was an evil institution from the first, whereas the growth 
and stability of the Russian Empire in the past was due greatly 
to the authority which held together a conglomerate of peoples. 
Again, the ecclesiastical revolt of Nikkon which split the old 
Orthodox Church he claims to be a revolutionary movement. All 
of which is quite absurd. The revolutionary movement in Russia 
dates back no farther than the Decembrists, a body of aristocratic 
officers who revolted at the choice of the Tsar. 

In his résumé of the development of the revolutionary prin- 
ciples in Russia and France, M. Rappoport is at his best. In this 
he is content to be the historian, showing the rise of certain forces 
in each country and the difference between them. 

Socialism today has resolved itself into a fight between capi- 
tal and labor, but can one say that Russia is wholly Socialistic 
when less than thirty per cent of her one hundred million dwell in 
cities and are affected by capitalistic control? No, the roots of 
the revolutionary spirit—a fact he touches on but slightly—are 
embedded in the genus of the Russian people. Eventually this 
ardor burns itself out, and they become docile once more. That 
is precisely what has happened again and again in the past and 
will happen after the Bolshevist has run his gamut. 

A very interesting and enlightening part of this volume is the 
history of the Jew in revolutionary Russia. It is not pleasant 
reading, for their persecution was more terrible than words can 
depict. The desire for justice, innate in the Orthodox Jew, has 
not substituted Socialism for religion, at least Doctor Rappoport 
says not, but later reports from Russia and a study of our own 
Jewish colonies would make us doubt his assertion. The ortho- 
doxies of Socialism and religion cannot go hand in hand. Of the 
three hundred and eighty-four “ Peoples’ Commissaries” in the 
Bolshevist Government more than three hundred are Jews, of 
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which two hundred and sixty-four came to Russia from the United 
States during the revolution, few of them having ever suffered one 
hour’s imprisonment for the freedom of Russia from bureaucracy ! 
These facts rather support M. Rappoport’s statement that “ the 
loyalty of the Jews to their respective countries is only con- 
ditional,” and that therefore the Zionist movement is supported 
by those Jews who are always on the side of the highest bidder. 

On the whole M. Rappoport’s book is to be read carefully. It 
has the weakness of violent prejudice against all authority, civil 
or ecclesiastical, its sophistry is patent and its deductions some- 
times faulty. As a record of events it is just and readable. He 
was at his best in his History of Russia, at his worst in his violent 
volume on the Romanoffs—and in this, midway between those 
two extremes. 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN BATTLE. By Arthur H. Pollen. Garden 

City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

In a volume that teems with interest Arthur Pollen tells the 
story of the victorious vigil kept by the British in the waters 
of the North Sea. The War just ended will always be looked upon 
as a “land” war—a struggle preéminent in the movement and 
attrition of armies. Because of this fact, that during the four 
years of conflict the eyes of the civilized world were anxiously 
turned at all times to the lines running from Belgium to Metz, 
the work of the Allies’ naval forces was lost sight of. Yet of all 
factors, this was the most dominant in determining the issue of 
the War. 

In fact, as the author points out in his chapter “ Action that 
was never Fought,” had Germany had the foresight and audacity, 
by one master stroke she might have destroyed the British Grand 
Fleet as it lay unprotected in the fairway of the Solent in 1914. If 
the British Fleet had then been destroyed, there would now be no 
Council of Paris dictating peace terms to the Central Powers. 

The author presents this tremendously important phase of 
the War in a highly technical but interesting manner. He is not 
slow to criticize adversely where censure is due. He makes 
pointed comment of the divergence in the tactical principles em- 
ployed by Sir David Beatty and Admiral Jellicoe, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, at the battle of Jutland—a skirmish 
that has been the source of great comment in all naval circles. 
Mr. Pollen considers it amazing that this conflict was allowed to 
jeopardize the existence of the Fleet, and from his comment it is 
clear that he feels that immediate success might have come to the 
British ships seeking the destruction of the German units, had not 
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Jellicoe drawn off his forces from active pursuit of the fleeing 
enemy. 

The British Navy in Battle is a critical study of the few but 
important naval encounters of the War. It is a war book with 
a permanent value, and will receive a well deserved place along- 
side the volumes by Admiral Mahan. 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW. By Frank Grant Lewis, Ph.D. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

The purpose of this work is to furnish the readers “a history 
of the Bible which permits the book itself, and its keepers, to tell 
the story of its origin.” The author traces the history of books, 
sources, collections, versions of the Old and the New Testament 
writings. In consecutive chapters he deals with the books of the © 
Old Testament in the time of Jesus, Son of Sirach; the sources of 
the Prophets and of the Law; the growth of the Law and the 
Prophets; the Books of the Writings. The origin of the various 
versions of the Bible is explained. A valuable summary is added 
in the form of a chronology of the Bible writings and versions. 

The work contains a considerable amount of useful and 
valuable information. The position taken by the author on 
Biblical questions is that now generally accepted by the school of 
higher Biblical criticism, as opposed to traditional views. 

The Catholic scholar will inevitably disagree with the author’s 
views on many points; such as: The authorship and the date of 
the Pentateuch; his treatment of the deuterocanonical books; the 
date and authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The “worth and power” of the Bible will be enhanced, not 
by a treatment which “has taken away a certain kind of rever- 
ence which, after all, was merely a sort of superstition,” the 
method employed by Dr. Lewis, but by insisting upon its sacred 
character, by making inspiration an integral and organic con- 
stituent of the Sacred Writings. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE REPUBLIC. A text-book in government. 
By James A. Woodburn and Thomas F. Moran. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

The announced aim of this text-book for the upper grades of 
the high school is to “ answer the demand for that which is need- 
ful and important in the new civics, sometimes called ‘ community 
civics,’ and at the same time to hold fast to that which is good 
in the old.” 

The book wisely suggests that the field of civics is the world, 
and encourages universal instruction for social efficiency. It 
contains all of the facts regarding the organization of government, 
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and deals with the important economic and social questions which 
confront citizenship. The attempt is made to make these prob- 
lems the basis for the connection between the old and the new 
civics. Nevertheless, there is a strong preponderance of the old 
civics. There is an excess of analysis of forms and a minimum 
of practice: plenty of the anatomy of government, but very little 
of the physiology. The proportions are not very well kept. 
For instance, there are forty-two descriptive pages of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, which tell the forms 
of organization as they appear in the Constitution and in the rules, 
but practically none of these pages are given to the actual way in 
which legislation is enacted. 

The same criticism applies to other portions of the book. 
Undue space is given to the analysis of the Federal Govern- 
ment, while State Government is passed over in twenty-three pages 
—practically all devoted to analysis of forms. 

The book, however, contains excellent reference material and 
good topics for study: It includes a copy of the Constitution of the 
United States and of the Articles of Confederation, but omits the 
Declaration of Independence. While it brings much of the infor- 
mation of the old and the new civics within the covers of a single 
book, it scarcely attained its aim of combining them organically. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE. By Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez. Translated by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.90 net. 

The immediate and extraordinary success of this novel is not 
attributable to originality of theme or point of view. The War’s 
reactions, individual and general; the complications of European 
family life, where international marriages are so common, when 
nationalism struck the deep, dividing blow that makes a man’s 
foes those of his own household; the enveloping web of intrigue 
against which, for a time, struggle seemed to be in vain; the un- 
precedented horrors that raged in the dreadful wake of the “ four 
horsemen;” all these subjects had already been treated by 
novelists, effectively and even memorably,.previous to this publi- 
cation. Here these are handled, and upon a scale so large that 
the reader finds no unsuitability in the sonorous title that re- 
vives memories of awe-inspiring imagery, yet focusses attention 
upon personal and intimate interests which typify, in a way, the 
whole tremendous drama. 

It is possible that the book will long retain a high rank 
among the War novels; and it is equally possible that mention 
of it will first arouse in its readers’ recollection the earlier por- 
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tion of the story, antedating considerably the outbreak of the 
conflict. An enduring imprint is made by the delineation of the 
character and picturesque surroundings of the old South Ameri- 
can ranchman, the grandfather Desnoyers, head of the family 
whose fortunes we follow through the first stages of the War. 
In this connection, it must be stated that in this history things 
are said and told which, while they do not actually lower its tone, 
render it unsuitable for immature readers. Again, though the 
author does not use this occasion to display his animosity to the 
Church, the religious spirit is ignored. Yet his work is saved 
from godlessness inasmuch as it is an epic of the love of country 
which the Church has ever placed second only to love of God. In 
this lies its greatest appeal and from this it receives the crown of a 
fine achievement. 

A word of appreciation is due to the translator whose skill 
causes us to forget that the. book was not written in the clear, 
fluent, forceful English in which she presents it. 


IN THE HEART OF A FOOL. By William Allen White. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

To say of any piece of literary work that it has failed to meas- 
ure up to its author’s purpose, is to utter a banality, so widely 
applicable is this verdict; yet it is a criticism that Mr. White here 
invites insistently by his repeated statements as to his intentions. 
There is a somewhat indiscreet challenge in his assertion that the 
novel will have been written in vain unless the reader sees in the 
“triumphant failure ” of the high-minded, martyred labor leader 
a parable of America’s entrance into the War. It is improbable 
that the average reader will either discover this for himself or be 
particularly impressed when it is pointed out to him; on the other . 
hand, it is equally unlikely that the book will have been written 
in vain, for him. For Mr. White has definitely accomplished cer- 
tain things, though he has been unduly long about it. He has 
given us the biography of a Kansas town from its first settlement 
to its attainment to the rank of an industrial centre; and with this, 
the story of a group of its residents, of whom one, Thomas Van 
Dorn, is the fool who “ hath said in his heart there is no God.” 
The growth of the town in wealth and importance and the corre- 
sponding diminution of kindly community spirit, is well pictured, 
as are the furious labor disturbances which the passion for money- 
getting precipitates, the cold inhumanity where once neighbor- 
liness prevailed, the undermining by sordid politics of a once 
high standard. Upon the personal side the author has been no less 
successful; his characters grow up with the town, and their youth 
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is really young; moreover, their maturity is in each case con- 
sonant with the character as already sketched. This is especially 
true in the case of Van Dorn, whose early manhood has a gayety 
that partly condoned his lack of principle, yet is entirely con- 
sistent with the deliberate choice of evil by which he develops into 
a cold-hearted libertine who, at the last, faces a self-ruined life. 

The novel is too long and moves too slowly, the action being 
encumbered with unnecessary details; and there is far too much 
spoken propaganda of the higher democracy, good as some of the 
ideas are. It is also to be regretted that Mr. White should not 
have employed more reserve in handling certain scenes and in 
using expressions that we should not be obliged to encounter in 
ordinary reading. Restraint could have been exercised without 
in the least detracting from the strength that may be conceded to 
the book, notwithstanding its deficiencies. 


SELF AND SELF-MANAGEMENT. By Arnold Bennett. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.00. 

In this the latest addition to Arnold Bennett’s series of 
“ Pocket-Philosophies ” there are ninéty-six pages, most of them 
readable, on such topics as “The Diary Habit,” “ The Complete 
Fusser,” “ Running Away from Life.” Mr. Bennett however does 
not enhance by such work as this his deservedly high reputation 
as the narrator of Edwin Clayhanger’s fortunes and the biographer 
of the Baines sisters. And a dollar is far too high a price for this 
meagre volume. 


THE EMBLEMS OF FIDELITY. By James Lane Allen. Garden 

City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

This volume is entitled “ A Comedy in Letters” presumably 
for the reason that no class-word derived from “irony” exists 
to be applied to a story or a play. The conflicts and cross-pur- 
poses of life appeal to certain ironically endowed intellects as 
comedies in this sense, even if their result upon happiness more 
nearly deserves the opposite appellation. The nucleus of the plot 
is the request from a distinguished English author that a rising 
young American author obtain for him some of .the ferns de- 
scribed in one of the latter’s stories. Fantastic developments re- 
sult, ultimately anything but comic in the broad and popular sense 
of that word. The Englishman’s letter obtrudes upon a very curi- 
ous situation existing between young Sands, the American, and 
his fiancée, occasioning finally not merely their separation but that 
likewise of Sands’ best friend and his fiancée. Yet this end is 
inherent in the initial situation—one does not carry away the 
“ puppets of fate” idea from the story. Some excellent studies of 
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human nature are developed in the progress of the novel, and Mr. 
Allen’s sense of humor, as always when it goes questing, comes 
back with rich spoils. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS. By Philip Coghlan, C.P. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 

A very excellent piece of advice is given by the author of this 
little volume, viz., that we should read the Parables in the words 
of the Gospels, and in the version given by each Evangelist, so as 
to compare the details, for it is very desirable that we become 
familiar with Our Lord in the simplicity and directness of per- 
sonal knowledge, rather than through other mediums however 
excellent. Here, the Parables are presented in a threefold class: 
those which are related by three, those related by two, and those 
related by only one Evangelist, for St. John does not record any 
of them. After distinguishing between those that are rather 
allegories, and those that are parables proper, the author gives a 
short explanation of the lesson inculcated in each. The book 
imparts an amount of knowledge useful for a clearer grasp of the 
groups to whom they were addressed, the prejudices, the view- 
points of the listeners, and the circumstances which led up to each. 


THE LOVER’S ROSARY. By Brookes More. Boston: The Corn- 
hill Co. $1.25. 

This little volume by Brookes More (a brother of Paul Elmer 
More, the celebrated essayist) brings us a modern sonnet sequence 
—a story told after the fanciful Elizabethan manner, by a group 
of sonnets, fifty-nine in number, and therefore ingeniously chris- 
tened The Lover’s Rosary. The first part, sub-titled “ pearls,” 
tells of what might be called the “ joyful ” mysteries of young and 
happy romance. The second section gathers together the “ sor- 
rowful” mysteries of love defeated by death and doubt. 

Many of Mr. More’s friends would gladly welcome a final 
series of “ glorious ” mysteries, in which the note of love resurgent 
and transfigured by faith might bring back into a story told with 
sincerity, quick and realistic fancy and the grace of a scholarly 
equipment in literature. 


OUR NAVY IN THE WAR. By Lawrence Perry. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This book, which is dedicated to Mr. Daniels, contains a tri- 
bute to his work and that of his department in the War. Neces- 
sarily, facts of the sort which this volume contains are limited as 
to the number which may be obtained for popular publication. 
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However, Mr. Perry has collected his material with such care 
that he has a great deal of evidence with which to support his 
patriotic thesis as to the growth in effectiveness and importance of 
our navy under the fostering care of the Secretary of the Navy and 
the men whom he has picked as his assistants. The scope of the 
book is not limited to bare statistics, and the reader will often 
thrill over the descriptions of marine warfare and the accounts of 
the heroism of our sailors. 


OCTAVIA AND NEW POEMS. By Charles V. H. Roberts. 
THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. By Charles V. H. Roberts. New 

York: The Torch Press. $1.50 net each. 

Two more volumes of verse come to us from the pen of the 
indefatigable Mr. Roberts. Octavia, following its author’s 
predilection for tragic themes, portrays the last scene in the life 
of Nero’s repudiated empress, stressing the tradition of the Chris- 
tian faith with which she met this murder by imperial command. 
The single act of the play, while not managed with any particular 
dramatic skill, is full of inherently dramatic material. The book 
contains also a poem-drama entitled, Kamerad, and verses on 
varying subjects, of which the best is perhaps a colorful reverie 
upon Venice. 


The Great Conspiracy is a revision of Mr. Roberts’ drama 
built about the story of Edith Cavell, The Sublime Sacrifice. The 
symbolic introduction taking place in hell, and the romantic 
scenes between the great nurse and her (imaginative) lover have 
been considerably expanded. 


THE GENTLEMAN RANKER AND OTHER PLAYS. By Leon Gor- 
don. Boston: The Four Seas Co. $1.60 net. 

This little volume contains three playlets. The first, The Gen- 
tleman Ranker, in four scenes, tells the story of “ Private Smith ” 
who seeks as a common soldier in the English army stationed in 
South Africa, to wipe out the disgrace which he incurred, in Eng- 
land, by forging his father’s name to a check. Smith’s father is 
Colonel-in-command, who, fatherlike, cannot quite forget that the 
lad, despite his wrongdoing, is his own flesh and blood. Smith un- 
covers a German plot and then risks his life to get news to the 
English Relief Force. The former exploit wins him back his 
father’s respect; the second wins him a hero’s death. The play 
reads well but has no particular distinction either in dramatic 
action or in plot. We have the girl who loves the disgraced soldier 
and who becomes a nurse at the front; the rival suitor who is an 
officer in the British army but who proves to be a German spy; 
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and finally, soldiers in the manner of Mr. Kipling, all of which 
leaves the reader unconvinced. 

The second playlet is As a Pal, a miniature cross-section of 
lower life in London suburbia. Two callow youths, ’Erib and Ted, 
who wish to make an impression upon the rather coy Cynthia,. 
affect the heroic réle only to grow pallid with fear on learning 
that Cynthia has another admirer (creature of her fertile fancy) 
who has the strength of an ox and a consuming jealousy. Though 
the situation is one of the stocks in-trade of comedy, it is well 
handled. 

The third playlet, Leave the Woman Out, is reminiscent of 
William Gillette in Sherlock Holmes. The single scene presents 
a duel of resourcefulness between the gentleman Raffles and the 
great detective, named, perhaps as a delicately ironic compliment, 
Doyle. The playlet is crowded with action and proves that Mr. 
Gordon possesses the instinct of the dramatist. 


POEMS OF NEW ENGLAND AND OLD SPAIN. By Frederick E. 

Pierce. Boston: The Four Seas Co. $1.25 net. 

Before Robert Frost was, there was Frederick E. Pierce, 
author of The World That God Destroyed and Jordan Farms, in 
which a forceful utterance, retarded somewhat by the rocks of 
fact, contrasted sharply with the rather liquid and rhetorical 
naturalism flowing from the author of North of Boston. For Mr. 
Pierce’s style has all the excellence and all the defect of the simple 
historical method: he has lived so close to the nature and life 
with which he concerns himself that there is some loss of atmos- 
phere, some lack of illusion which we seem to require in poetical 
writing. His feet are bare against the ground in a sense that can- 
not be said of Mr. Frost in spite of all his attempts to reproduce 
the local vernacular, a task which the author of Poems of New 
England and Old Spain disavows. 

The Story of a Self-Made Man is a document in sociology as 
well as poetry; it can have few admirers in a world where clever 
tricks are held to be sincerity and nature itself becomes almost 
abhorrent from the grimaces of its similators. We might also 
say of the poem Father and Son—a very fine piece of poetical 
work that it seems almost excessively matter of fact. 

When Mr. Pierce writes of The Night Before the Auto-da-Fé 
he fares somewhat afield from his native New England glades. 
The old Puritan rigor of his surroundings, however, prepares him 
in a way for the logical severity of the old Spanish Inquisitors. 
His poem is very finely conceived and written with great inspira- 
tion, even if we must notice that the human motives which he 
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gathers about the subject are hardly balanced by the considera- 
tions he awards to the feelings of the Inquisitors, many of whom 
were men of as fine hearts and tender sympathies as the persons 
they were called upon to condemn. 

Altogether Yale should be proud of Mr. Pierce who can write 
such a poem as The Night Before the Auto-da-Fé without the 
prevalent Hebrew fanaticism. 


CHRISTOPHER AND COLUMBUS. By the author of “ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.” Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.60 net. 

The merry and witty Anglo-German maidens, twin sisters, 
Anna Rose and Anna Felicitas, are orphaned and left to the care 
of their uncle in war-time England. He passes the responsibility 
of his nieces to their relatives in America. The irrepressible twins 
call themselves Christopher and Columbus because they feel that 
they are as discoverers when they venture to find the New 
World for themselves. Their amusing adventures on the boat, at 
the wharf, and during their first months in the new country are 
cleverly told by the author. The story is well written and well 
balanced, and will add considerably to the artistic reputation 
that its author has won. The hypocrisy of not a few Americans is 
neatly touched off, but there could have been a better story told 
had the teller observed a little more reticence. Sometimes irrever- 
ence and commonness have been admitted, and they only serve to 
mar the excellence of this very amusing book. 


PASTOR HALLOFT. A Story of Clerical Life. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

This is a most disappointing book. In place of an absorbing 
story of clerical life in America, modeled on the plan of Canon 
Sheehan’s stories of clerical life in Ireland, we find a book 
commonplace and utterly lacking in distinction of style. The 
anonymous author pictures indeed a most zealous priest, who 
preaches good practical sermons, attends carefully to his sick 
calls, provides an excellent school for the parish children, and 
looks after their future. Some of his principles are worthy of 
praise, for he was averse to distinctions based solely on the 
capacity of individual purses, and refused to take money from 
any parishioner who failed to make his Easter duty. 

On the other hand some of his actions are far from commend- 
able. For example, he manages to obtain a substantial sum of 
money from a non-Catholic coal baron of the neighborhood, and 
then denounces him to his face for his publicly scandalous con- 
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duct in the community. His words are: “I had his money in my 
pocket, and didn’t care what he might do.” Again he helps a 
Trappist Brother collect money for his convent, but un-ethically 
insists on his posing as a priest in order to make a more effective 
appeal upon the pockets of his contributors. 

Too much of the book is devoted to the author’s grievances 
against bishops who do not provide adequately for their foreign 
population, against diocesan priests who dare attempt the direc- 
tion of a seminary, against young, smooth-looking religious who 
give indiscreet retreats to nuns, against Sisters who spend too 
much of their energy educating young ladies in academies to the 
neglect of the poorer children who are driven into the State 
schools, against the Roman authorities for distributing with too 
lavish a hand the merely decorative titles of count, marquis and 
monsignor. 


THE ELSTONES. By Isabel C. Clarke. 

Brothers. $1.35 net. 

Isabel Clarke’s latest novel opens with a most dramatic set- 
ing of the deathbed conversion of Lord Elstone. Despite the 
bitter antagonism of an ultra Protestant mother, the three Elstone 
children are won to the Church by a deep abiding sense of the joy 
and spiritual happiness that transfigured their father’s dying face. 
Both boys to their mother’s deep chagrin fall in love with the 
same Catholic girl, a delightful heroine endowed with every pos- 
sible charm, physical, intellectual and spiritual. The problem is 
solved by the elder brother becoming a priest. The mother’s perse- 
cution of the young Irene only intensifies her love of things Catho- 
lic, and her conversion at the end is a fitting reward for her many 
years’ struggle. 

The characters of the story are very vividly drawn, the hills 
and downs of Sussex are beautifully pictured, and the Cathol- 
icism of the story, as one critic has well said, “is a happy com- 
promise between the apologetic Catholicism of Marion Crawford 
and the aggressive Catholicism of Father Benson.” 


New York: Benziger 


MEDITATIONS WITHOUT METHOD. By Rev. Walter D. Strap- 

pini, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.80 net. 

We are glad to welcome the second edition of Father Strap- 
pini’s well known retreat manual. The writer has in mind a three- 
days’ retreat based on the character and teaching of Our Saviour. 
There are nine meditations in all which show how Christ’s teach- 
ing emerges from His actions, and how teaching by action sup- 
ports and amplifies His teaching by word of mouth. As a book of 
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meditation, it is not intended to be merely read through, but to 
be thought over. The topics therefore are but lightly indicated, so 
that the user of the book may be induced to develop them accord- 
ing to his own private devotion. It is a pity that this volume 
is so high priced. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES FOR MONTHLY AND ANNUAL RE- 
TREATS FOR THE USE OF SOULS CONSECRATED TO 
GOD. Translated from the French of the Rev. P. Dunoyer 
by Edith Staniforth. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25. 
This volume will prove helpful to many of those for whom 

it has been prepared. It contains very varied detail in the matter 

of meditation, spiritual reading, and examen for each month 
of the year, based on the teaching of St. Alphonsus Liguori in his 

Spouse of Christ. To this is added prayers suitable to the sub- 

jects of the meditations by the same Saint, prayers for Com- 

munion, and finally the Ordinary of the Mass and Vespers for 

Sunday in Latin and English. 


HIS ONLY SON. By Rev. William F. Robison, S.J. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.25 net. 

The six lectures of this volume on the divinity of Christ were 
delivered as a Lenten course in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, St. 
Louis. After a brief proof of the authenticity of the Gospels, 
Father Robison proves Our Lord’s divinity from His own char- 
acter, His sublime doctrine and its effects upon the world, the 
prophecies, and lastly the miracles of Christ, especially the Resur- 
rection. 

The lecturer disclaims all originality of thought or treat- 
ment, and acknowledges his debt to the article on Jesus Christ by 
Father Grandmaison in the Dictionnaire Apologétique. Still he 
says the old things in a bright, interesting fashion, and puts forth 
his arguments in forcible and clear language. 


WHAT WE EAT AND WHAT HAPPENS TO IT. By Philip B. 

Hawk. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 

It might be thought that we knew pretty well, by this time, 
all that »as to be known with regard to digestion. Perhaps noth- 
ing illustrates so well how comparatively little we know as the 
findings of Professor Hawk, of the Chair of Physiological Chemis- 
try of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, as to the effect 
of abundant fluid drinking on digestion. Dr. Hawk’s book is 
written as the result of a series of recent investigations with 
specially devised apparatus and new methods of analysis. These 
new investigations have confirmed the idea that instinct is the 
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most precious guide with regard to food and drink. They con- 
tradict a number of commonly accepted notions, supposedly 
scientific, and lay low a number of prejudices. 

This volume is worth while reading in order to remove a 
number of misconceptions that have unfortunately found their 
way into the popular mind, and are not to be eradicated except by 
definite scientific authority. Of the high scientific quality and 
thorough conservatism of this book there can be no doubt at all. 


THE SECOND BULLET. By Robert Orr Chipperfield. New York: 

Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Second Bullet is a story of crime and its detection: of a 
lady crook, if a crook can be a lady, and a lady a crook; of her 
checkered career until her career is checked; and there is a Red 
Cross dance, and a jazz band. For the benefit of those who will 
not read the book, we hasten to say that the first bullet missed, 
but that the second did its work only too effectively. The author 
of the book worked effectively, too, for it is rather a readable 
story, with plot enough for any writer or reader of “ detective ” 
fiction. Mr. Orr handles his scenes better than he does his char- 
acters and their conversation. A writer can make his characters 
move where he pleases, but he cannot always make them talk well. 
But the lady crook, dead and alive, is interesting; and the detec- 
tive is clever enough to hold one for an hour or two, even without 
the help of the chief of police, who could not hold one five min- 
utes without handcuffs. 


AMALIA. By José Marmal. Translated from the Spanish by 
Mary J. Serrano.. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 
There does not seem to be any warrant for this translation 

into English of a novel written half a century ago and now out of 

date, other than the fact that the hero represents “ the spirit in- 
carnate of the best elements of the Argentine people struggling for 
democracy and freedom, in opposition to militarism and autoc- 
racy.” The romance might well have been left in the abridged 
English version of it, previously made for school purposes, as it 
does not evidence sufficient genius to justify publication for pop- 
ular use in its complete form. The tedious stereotyped descrip- 
tions and lumbering movement of the story are likely to hold the 
attention only of those readers who are specially interested in the 
history of the Argentine under the rule of Rosas the Dictator. 

Besides the translation lacks distinction, and what might have 

been racy in the original Spanish is strangely jejune in this Eng- 

lish rendering. 
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SIMPLE SOULS. By John Hastings Turner. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

This novel is a trifle for entertainment only, which fulfils its 
mission very successfully. Its theme, the marriage of an English- 
man of rank to a girl of station far beneath his, is neither new nor 
probable, but originality of treatment gives it plausibility and 
makes its principals living people. There is also the attraction 
of amiable sentiment conveyed humorously and with frequent wit. 
It is an ephemeral contribution, but repays attention better than 
the average of its kind. 


IRELAND: ITS SAINTS AND SCHOLARS. By John Flood. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 

This volume is intended as a companion work, and in some 
sense a sequel of the author’s Jreland: Its Myths and Legends. 
In popular fashion Mr. Flood treats of the life and labors of St. 
Patrick, St. Columcille, St. Columbanus and the other principal 
saints, scholars and missionaries of Ireland. Special chapters deal 
with the Irish schools at home and on the continent, and with 
early Christian art, as evidenced in the writing and ornamenta- 
tion of manuscripts, metal work, stone carving and building. 

The work is based on the best authorities in Irish, English, 
French and German, the author citing frequently the writings of 
Dr. P. W. Joyce, Dr. Healy, Professor Zimmer, Miss Margaret 
Stokes, the Abbé Gougaud. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR AND YOU. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents. 

This little book provides suggestive and practical talks on 
spiritual themes, written specifically for the laity. 

Father Garesché writes on the striving after perfection, the 
true motive of life, mortification, the power of good example, the 
duty of encouragement and praise, the apostleship of the spoken 
and written word, the good accomplished by laymen’s retreats, 
the placing of books in public libraries, and such like practical 
matters. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BULGARIA. By A. T. Christoff, Kansas 

City. 25 cents. 

The writer of this pamphlet, an ardent Bulgarian patriot, 
sums up the wrongs inflicted on his country either by nearby 
Balkan States or by the great powers of Europe. For centuries 
the Greek Church, or rather the Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
worked hand in hand with Turkey to erase all traces of 
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Bulgarian nationality. The Turks strove to suffocate the awaken- 
ing of Bulgarian nationalism in an ocean of blood. The treaty 
of Berlin cut to pieces the Bulgarian territory and enslaved the 
Bulgarians of the Dobrudja to Rumania. In 1912 and 1913 
Bulgaria bore the brunt of the war against Turkey, and received 
only ninety-six thousand and sixty square miles of territory 
against eighteen thousand granted to Greece and fifteen thousand 
to the Serbians. No wonder, then, that she took the side of the 
Central powers in the World War. 

She did not fight against England, France, Russia and Italy. 
She fought for “the liberties of mankind,” for the liberation of 
her own people who suffered more under Serbians and Greeks 
than under the Turks. “Christian Europe had unmercifully 
crucified Bulgaria for selfish ends.” 

This being the main thesis of the writer, it is easily under- 
stood that The Truth About Bulgaria is the accommodation and, 
at times, the distortion of historical facts to the “ white washing ” 
of the Bulgarian name. This pamphlet proves once more how 
difficult is the task of the Peace Conference. 


HIDDEN PHASE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, by Michael J. 

O’Brien (New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $5.00 net). This 
special study of “ Ireland’s Part in America’s Struggle for Liberty,” 
has already received extended notice in our pages. Those who 
read Mr. Michael William’s article on Jreland At Last in the 
May issue of THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD, will not fail to possess them- 
selves of Mr. O’Brien’s attractive and valuable work. We heartily 
recommend it to our readers. 


HE MOST BELOVED WOMAN, by Rev. Edward F. Garesché, 

S.J. (New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents.) A sub-title 
describes this book as depicting the “ Prerogatives and Glories of 
the Blessed Mother of God.” The various chapters have already 
appeared in The Queen’s Work. Gathered here, they evince a 
great and tender affection for Mary and an enlightened compre- 
hension of how much the Mother can, and will do, for those who 
lean upon her. 


ODERN PUNCTUATION: ITS UTILITIES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS, by George Summey, Jr. (Oxford University Press, 35 
‘ West Thirty-second Street, New York. $1.50), sets forth the best 
up-to-date usage in the production of work in the printer’s office. 
It is an effort to meet individual circumstances, the growth of a 
living language; not to provide hard and fast rules for the ever 
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changing needs of so widespread a language as the English tongue. 
This treatise will be read, discussed, agreed with, differed from— 
by those whose interests are touched. It is sure to arouse live dis- 
cussion, and will, we think, prove beneficial to the cause of good 
and choice workmanship. It bears the mark of a conservative 
taste, informed by familiarity with modern requirements. 


Fp LESSONS IN BUSINESS, by J. A. Bexell (68 cents), is 
one of the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Thrift Series. 
A good definition of its aims may be found in the inscription on 
the cover—‘“ Thrift earns, manages, plans, saves.” The forty 
short pithy chapters treat such subjects as: “ Business Quali- 
fications,” “ Private Personal Accounts,” “ Household Accounts,” 
“ Business Terms,” “ Business Forms” and “ Savings Banks,” and 
dwell insistently upon the idea that success or failure most fre- 
quently depend on the possession or lack of a few elementary vir- 
tues, such as unquestioning obedience, courtesy, exactness in 
performance of tasks. These virtues, however, are the fruit of 
early training, and will prove difficult of attainment to young 
people of an age to enter the business world. The book aims to 
teach a self-respecting pride, the right kind of independence. 


HE Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester, Eng- 
land, are again about to place in their debt all who love 
spiritual reading, especially of a deep and basic character. A new 
translation of the Letters of St. Teresa has been sent to the press. 
Volume I. will appear in the autumn, orders for which may now 
be placed with Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York. 

This translation offers an entirely new version of the Letters 
by those who have already given us the fine English translation 
of the Saint’s Way of Perfection and the metrical translation of 
the Poems. As indicating the editorial policy, the following let- 
ter is of interest: “I thought it well to give in our translation 
more explanatory along with the text of the Letters than has been 
done by previous translators, as not many readers know the Saint’s 
works well enough to place the letters respectively at their proper 
times and places, thus forming out of them a connected narrative. 
A few letters of other persons to her are given, such as St. Peter 
of Alcantara and St. Luis Bertrand, these being needed for a com- 
plete understanding of St. Teresa’s own letters.” 


T the request of P. J. Kenedy & Sons, we wish to state that 

there was an error in the price given for the Summarium 
Theologiz Moralis of Father Sebastiani in the last issue. The 
work sells at retail for $2.50. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 

The Librairie Gabriel Beauchesne presents: 

L’@uvre de Paul Claudel, by Joseph de Tonquedec, a work des- 
tined to please neither the friends nor the enemies of Paul Claudel. 
It manifests the most frank admiration for the poet’s talent, while it 
does not hesitate to criticize him in the most decided manner. Yet, 
when it appeared in serial form, it received from all sides unexpected 
praise. This surprising accord is perhaps a sign that the critic has 
said just what was necessary and has known how to free the delicious 
substance, the strong marrow of this unique work, from an exterior 
sometimes rough or bizarre. 

Frederic Mistral, by Jose Vincent, is the first complete work on 
Mistral that has appeared in France. The author reveals to us, first 
of all, the harmonious beauty of the poet’s life. Then he studies his 
influence and his doctrine, for it is important today to know that 
Mistral was not simply a genial poet. He was also a true leader of the 
people. No professional politician in the course of these last sixty 
years has exercised an influence comparable to his. 

M. Jose Vincent next reveals the epic talent of Mistral, after having 
given a rapid analysis of his four wonderful poems: Mireille, Calendal, 
Nerte and the Rhone for the benefit of the readers not yet initiated. 
In the fourth place comes an examination of the lyric talent of Mistral 
and the last chapter before the conclusion, which is largely synthetic, 
underlines the greatness and the ingenuity of the infallible versification 
of the master. 

Lucien Gennari’s Fogazzaro is the best and most complete biog- 
raphy of the most distinguished Italian author of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first part of the work is devoted to a very careful study of 
Fogazzaro, the man, and the second part to Fogazzaro, the artist. The 
volume offers a strong defence of Fogazarro’s orthodoxy. 

The Correspondence du Siécle Dernier, by L. de Laborie, made up 
of hitherto unpublished letters of the House of Orleans and of letters 
of Leopold I. of Belgium to Thiers, is of interest for specialists. 

Le Mervilleux Spirite, by Lucien Roure, deals with all kinds of 
Spiritism, with a final chapter on the mind of the Church on 
Spiritualism. In its clear and comprehensive account of the phenom- 
ena and practices of Spiritism, its concise presentation of the opinions 
of authorities in this field, and its keen analysis and criticism of both 
phenomena and authorities, it is, in every way, excellent. It reads 
almost like a novel. : 

Méditations du Prisonnier, by Dom Hebrard, was originally written 
to console those who were prisoners of the Germans. Although, in 
some respects a war book, it possesses permanent value for the suffer- 
ing and afflicted, and almost bears comparison with the Imitation of 
Christ. 

Bloud and Gay publish: 

Une Campagne Francaise, by Monseigneur A. Baudrillart, one of the 
the latest contributions to the Propagande Catholique Frangaise a 
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l’Etranger. This work is made up of newspaper articles, prefaces, let- 
ters and interviews dealing with the following subjects: French Prop- 
aganda; Response to the Germans; A few words to those who hold 
that the Holy Father has condemned our work. 

Le Petit Francais, by Hubert de Larmandie, the authentic organ 
of French officer-prisoners at Brandebourg and Halle, is a very inter- 
esting and amusing work with wonderful illustrations, and should ap- 
peal to everyone, even to those not familiar with the French language. 

Silhouettes Italiennes, by Domenico Russo, gives seven sketches of 
some of the leading Italians of the day, such as General Cadorna, the 
Duke of Abruzzi, the Duke and Duchess of Aosta and Tommaso Tint- 
toni. 

Lettres aux Neutres Sur L’Union Sacrée, by Georges Hoog, gives a 
straightforward statement of many facts that have been more or less 
obscure and inaccessible to American readers. Although M. Hoog has 
made use of a great number of French books and articles, the most 
convincing part of his work is based on German sources. 

Quand ils étaient 4 Saint Quentin, by Henriette de Celarié; Drama de 
Senlis, by Baron de Maricourt; Sous le Poing de Fer, by Albert Droul- 
ers; Souvenirs D’Un Otage, by G. Desson; Blessé, Captif, Delivré, by 
Hubert de Larmandie; Les Frangaises et la Grande Guerre, L’Espagne 
et la Guerre, by Berthem-Bontoux, are all war books or books dealing 
with war problems. They belong to the historian and possess little 
interest for the average American reader of the day. 

In L’Avenir Francais, by Henri Joly, the well-known author treats 
of reconstruction work in France: problems that must be faced and 
solved. Among the subjects he treats at great length are: “Shall we 
have a new art and a new literature;” “The position of woman in the 
France of today;’’ “Political regeneration and public morality.” This 
book is well worthy of careful perusal. 

Entre l’Espagne et la France, by Azorin, is a very interesting work 
by one of the young lights of Spain, who calls himself a Francophile. 
It deals with the influence of France upon Spain and of Spain upon 
France, chiefly in the departments of art and literature. Not to be out 
of harmony with the actual political situation, thé author has a final 
chapter on militarism. 

La Guerre Injuste.” This is another translation from the Spanish of 
one of the best known novelists of the peninsula, A. Palacio-Valdes. 
The book comprises a number of letters dealing chiefly with war prob- 
lems. It also touches upon Socialism, literature and religion in France. 
The final chapter is devoted to a prospect of what may come after the 
War. 

En Esclavage, a journal of two women prisoners published by 
Henriette Celarié, deals with the adventures of Deux Deportées during 
the first two years of the War. It reads like a novel and holds the 
interest even now when the public is surfeited with war literature. 
The work is marred alone by an appendix on German atrocities: which 
seems somewhat overdrawn. 
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Adolphe Retté’s Ceux qui Saignent are the war notes of an eye- 
witness during the stirring events in the years 1914 and 1915. The 
author spent most of his time dealing with the sick and wounded in 
ambulances and hospitals. The work rings true and is free from all 
overdrawn statements about the Germans. It makes very interesting 
reading. 

From the Librairie Perrin we have: 

Portraits de la Belle France, by Maurice Talmeyr, a work of 
intense interest dealing with the heroism shown by different classes 
of society during the Great War. In it each class of society—from the 
peasant to the prince—finds its own hero represented and faithfully 
portrayed. 

Le Cardinal Mercier, by Georges Goyau. This brief sketch of about 
one hundred pages, which originally appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, throws much light on Mercier, the priest and the scholar. The 
most interesting part of the work is devoted to him as the philosopher 
and founder of the Neo-Scolastic. College at Louvain where he spent the 
greater part of his life before becoming Archbishop of Malines. 

La Fayette aux Etats-Unis, by Louis Pons. In these two hundred 
pages, the author stirringly portrays this soul boiling with juvenile 
ardor, battling in the midst of incredible obstacles to realize his ad- 
venturous purposes. In the course of a rapid and orderly study, we 
see live, we hear speak the intrepid soldier of Barren Hill and of 
Monmouth, the conqueror of Yorktown, the generous friend of Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau—finally the diplomat, crafty as well as dar- 
ing, heard by all at Madrid as well as at Versailles and Philadelphia. 
An epilogue treats of the manner in which the United States has paid 
her debt of gratitude toward France during the period of neutrality 
and since our entrance into the world conflict. 

Other publications chiefly of interest to the student of French 
affairs in the world conflict are Max Turmann’s La Suisse Pendant La 
Guerre, and La Montagne’s La Vie Agonisante. 

Pierre Téqui publishes: 

Kantisme et Modernisme, by Abbé Van Loo, a scientific analysis 
of the general principles of the philosopher of Koenigsberg, in which 
the author traces all our woes in Church and in State to Fichte and 
Kant. 

From Payot & Cie comes: 

Pas D’Ilusions Sur L’Allemagne, by Maurice Muret. This relent- 
less analysis of German “Kultur” was written during the heat of the 
conflict, and its expressions are not in every instance remarkable for 
restraint. Nevertheless, it is the fruit of sincere conviction and based 
upon records more fully attested than nine-tenths of those used in 
writing history. 














































Recent Events. 


On May 7th, the anniversary of the sink- 
The Peace Conference. ing of the Lusitania, the Peace Confer- 
ence brought to an end the first stage of 
its labors by presenting to the Germans the terms on which peace 
would be granted to them. A fortnight’s time was given in 
which to make their answer, and to send in such criticisms in 
writing as they might think fit. No oral discussion of the terms 
was allowed. The Germans accordingly spent the interval in 
study of the terms, and in writing a series of letters, giving their 
views. These letters covered nearly all the articles of the Treaty. 
The time allotted having proved too short, it was extended until the 
twenty-ninth of May, on which date the German reply was handed 
in to the Allies. These, in turn, took into consideration the Ger- 
man objections, devoting to the task a period of more than two 
weeks, and making so many alterations in the Treaty that a com- 
plete revision was necessary. Most of the changes were rather of 
phraseology than of substance, although there was some mitigation 
of the terms. 

The Germans protested that the peace terms were im- 
perialistic; that they violated the Allies’ own definitions of jus- 
tice and right, especially the fourteen points of President Wilson. 
The Allies replied that “they would be false to those who had given 
their all to save the freedom of the world, if they consented to treat 
the War on any other basis than as a crime against humanity and 
right.” To the German request that they be admitted to the 
League of Nations at once, the Allies answered that admission 
might be granted possibly at an early date, on condition that the 
terms of the Peace Treaty are properly carried out. The increase 
of the German army from one hundred thousand to two hundred 
thousand men during the period of transition, asked for by the 
Germans, was granted. The demand for a plebiscite in Alsace- 
Lorraine is refused, while the protection of German minorities in 
all ceded territory was promised. The German demand for an 
alteration in the Treaty’s stipulations with regard to the Saar 
district, was refused. To the demand that no obstacle should be 
placed to the union of Germany with German Austria, the Allies 
make no reply, merely stating that they have noted it. The most 
noteworthy concession made by the Allies is in allowing a plebis- 
cite to be held in Upper Silesia, on the grounds that its 
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population is said to be indisputably German, not Polish. On the 
other hand, to the German demand for that part of Posen which is 
indisputably German, the Allies replied that they had taken note 
of the demand, but reserve to themselves the right to decide the 
question. Some rectification of the West Prussian boundary is 
conceded to the Germans, Dantzig, however, is to be a free city, 
and the terms of the Treaty as to East Prussia are to remain 
unaltered. The demand of the Germans that they should retain 
their colonies on condition that they become mandatories for 
them, was categorically refused by the Allies. With reference to 
reparation, the German reply expressed the willingness of the Re- 
public to repay the damage done to the civilian population in the 
occupied parts of Belgium and France, but refused to make such a 
payment for the damage done elsewhere. On this point the Allies 
made no concession, but insisted that the Treaty should stand. 
In reply to the German offer fo pay five billion dollars before May 
1, 1926, and to make annual payments beginning May 1, 1927, up 
to a total not exceeding twenty-five billion dollars, the Allies state 
their willingness to respect the German desire to have a definite 
sum fixed as soon as possible, and to give Germany every facility 
for a survey of the damage done, and for an agreement with her 
creditors, as to its amount. In default of an agreement being 
reached within a specified period, the terms of the Treaty will be 
executed. To the demand that Germany should be allowed to take 
her place in international trade, the Allies replied in the affirma- 
tive, on condition that she abides by the Treaty of Peace and 
abandons her aggressive and exclusive traditions. To the German 
protest against the control of inland waterways, the Allies reply 
by granting certain modifications, while maintaining in substance 
the stipulations of the Treaty. The abolition of the commission 
to control the Kiel Canal is one of the modifications made. 

Such is a brief summary of the Allies’ reply. It was handed 
to the German Government with an intimation that it must be 
accepted within five days, which period has been extended to 
seven. On June 23d, therefore, the question will be settled. 
In the event of a refusal, all preparations have been made by the 
Allies for a further advance into Germany. 

Although the Peace Conference by definitely fixing the terms 
of the Treaty with Germany, has accomplished the most important 
part of the work it has to do, there remains an immense task be- 
fore it, and a long list of questions to be settled. To the delegates 
of the Republic of Austria only a part of the Treaty has been 
handed, the most difficult parts being still under consideration. 
Negotiations with Turkey and Bulgaria, have not yet begun. 
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Almost innumerable questions will be raised before settlement is 
arrived at, one of which will be the destiny of Constantinople. 
The question of Fiume still remains unsolved and would seem to 
be almost insoluble, on account of the determination of the 
Italians and the Jugo-Slavs not to abandon their respective claims. 
The prospect of the solution of the Russian problem, although 
somewhat brighter, is not clear. Questions too, will arise as to 
the relations between Italy and Greece, both of which have 
occupied districts in Asia Minor. The disposition of Armenia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and of Palestine has not yet been settled. 
And, perhaps most important of all, whether or not the League 
of Nations is to be incorporated into the Peace Treaty is still a 
question which may jeopardize the whole of the settlement already 
arrived at. 
The cordon being drawn around that part 
Russia. of Russia, which is still subject to the 
despotic rule of Lenine and Trotzky, has 
been made generally more secure and tightened, except in one or 
two districts. So far from having driven into the sea the Allied 
forces at Archangel and on the Murman Coast, as the Bolshe- 
viki so confidently predicted that they would do a few months 
ago, the territory occupied by the troops of the northern Govern- 
ment has, with the help of the British, French, and Finnish forces, 
been considerably increased. The British reénforcements recently 
raised in England by voluntary enlistment have reached the Mur- 
man Coast, and replaced the troops from this country, who are 
returning home, having abandoned the tardy attempt to assist in 
driving back the Bolshevik forces. 

The large region lying between the northern territory and 
Petrograd, recently cleared of the Red Army, still retains its free- 
‘dom, although an attempt to recover it has been made recently. 
The expected advance of Finnish troops toward Petrograd has 
not yet taken place. However, the Finnish Government, as now 
constituted under General Mannerheim, seems to have arrived at 
a decision to codperate with the Allies in taking military. action 
against the Bolsheviki. Whether this be true or not, it is certain 
that this Government’s approval has been given to the voluntary 
enlistment of the Finns, who are now coéperating with the 
Esthonians, and with the Russians under General Yudenitch. 
These forces, operating from the south of Petrograd, have been so 
successful that report had it the city had fallen into their hands. 
These reports proved to be untrue, but it seems certain that they 
’ have advanced to within a short distance of the former Russian 
\ capital. — ; : 
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While still retaining their possession of Riga, the attempts of 
the Bolsheviki to recapture Vilna have failed. To the south the 
Poles have been successful in rescuing the town of Grodno from 
the enemy, thereby advancing their frontiers to the east. Further 
south, however, if recent reports are true, the Bolsheviki have suc- 
ceeded in breaking through, or at least denting the cordon, hav- 
ing, it is said, captured Tarnopol in East Galicia. The invasion of 
Bessarabia, by the Bolsheviki, reported some time ago, has not led 
to any notable result. Odessa and the Crimea are still in their 
possession. What extent of the Ukraine is held by them, or is con- 
trolled by General Petlura, it is quite impossible to say. To the 
east Admiral Kolchak’s forces are still striving to reach the goals 
they have in view: Viatka, Samara and Moscow. The latter city, 
it is confidently predicted, will fall into the hands of the forces of 
the Omsk Government by August. It is to be hoped that this 
prediction will be fulfilled, although it is unwise to place much 
reliance upon such anticipation. If the recent news be true, that 
the Bolsheviki have recaptured Ufa, Admiral Kolchak’s troops 
may have to take again the defensive. A short time ago they were 
so sanguine of success that it was proposed to transfer the seat of 
the Government of Admiral Kolchak from Omsk to Ekaterinburg. 

Great as have been Admiral Kolchak’s military successes, of 
still greater importance is the recognition given to him and his 
Government by the Allied Powers, bringing with it, as it does, a 
large measure of assistance. The recognition thus accorded at 
Paris is not, indeed, the formal recognition of a fully established 
government such as has just been given to Finland by Great 
Britain and this country. But its effect is to assure the All-Rus- 
sian Government of the sympathy of the Allies, and to promise to 
it, in the event of its success in reuniting Russia, full recognition. 
The most practical effect of this qualified recognition is, of course, 
the supplies, ammunition, and military equipment which have 
been given, the lack of which had hampered the operations of the 
forces opposed to the Bolsheviki. The policy of helping Russia 
has been definitely adopted now by the Western Powers. By bom- 
barding Kronstadt, it would seem that the British are inclined to 
go farther, and codperate actively with the Russians who are 
striving to free their country. 

Before obtaining the recognition of the Allied Powers, Ad- 
miral Kolchak was called upon to make it clear to them not only 
that he was supported by a considerable number of the Russian 
people, but also that he was in full sympathy and agreement with 
the principles of the revolution. This condition was especially 
requisite because the Admiral at the present time is in reality a 
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dictator, and obtained the dictatorship by a coup d’etat which 
deprived a nominally representative government of its powers. 
In answer to an application from the Allies, he declared his in- 
tention of relinquishing to the Constituent Assembly, to be elected 
by universal suffrage, all the powers now in his possession as soon 
as he had destroyed the power of the Bolsheviki. The indepen- 
dence of Poland, granted by the Provisional Government which 
followed upon the overthrow of the Tsar, is fully recognized by the 
Admiral, but reservations are made as to the boundaries of Rus- 
sia and the status of the Baltic States, trans-Caspian and Caucasian 
countries, as also of Finland. He is “disposed to recognize at 
once the de facto Government of Finland, but the final solution of 
the Finnish institution must be left to the Constituent Assembly.” 
The Admiral renews his acceptance, first made by him last year, 
of the burden of paying the public debt of Russia repudiated by 
the Bolsheviki Government. He declares that there can be no re- 
turn in internal affairs to that régime which existed before 
February, 1917. The peasants are to be secured in the possession 
of the land, as this is the only way in which the future prosperity 
of Russia can be maintained. 

This declaration of policy has satisfied the Allies, and opened 
the way for a definite policy toward Russia. This policy is, 
and always has been, not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Russia, but to help the Russians to settle their own affairs for 
themselves. It would seem that among the Allies there is one 
Power, who had hoped this might be done through the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Moscow. The refusal of that Government to fulfill the 
conditions required has banished that hope. The Powers now turn 
to Admiral Kolchak, with whom the definite settlement has been 
made. How large a part of Russia, Admiral Kolchak can be con- 
sidered to represent, is not quite certain, but there is little doubt 
that the larger part of what was once the Russian Empire is under 
his control, or is willing to coéperate with him. 

Within the borders of what has long been the All-Russian 
Government, the dissensions which have so much hampered the 
Government have been brought to an end. In particular General 
Seminoff is now in full codperation with the Admiral. The pros- 
pect, therefore, of Russia’s future is much brighter at present 
than at any time since Lenine and Trotzky seized the reins of: 
power. In the new States formed out of Russia, the situation is 
somewhat obscure. The armistice provided that the German 
troops should remain in occupation of the Baltic States in order to 
defend them from the inroads of the Bolsheviki. This occupa- 
tion is still maintained, forming an army which, according to vari- 
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ous statements, numbers from fifty thousand to a hundred and 
fifty thousand men. The internal situation remains unsettled. A 
union of Courland, Lithuania, Esthonia, and Livonia so as to form 
one federated republic has been proposed. This does not seem to 
have been put into effect. Both Lithuania, and Esthonia have, 
however, organized themselves into independent republics. Noth- 
ing has come to our knowledge as to Courland and Livonia, but 
a fifth Baltic State has appeared upon the scene, which goes by the 
name of Letvia. Of this State all that can be said is that its in- 
habitants seem to have become devoted supporters of the Bolshe- 
viki. Of the three republics, into which the region of the Cau- 
casus has been divided, the Georgian, the Caucasian and the 
Azerbiejan, equally little is known, and still less of those on the 
other side of the Caspian. All of them, however, are very earnest 
in asserting what they regard as their rights, and it is to be feared 
that they will cause some little trouble in the formation of the 
hoped-for federated Russia. But, as has been said, the way now 
seems to lie open, although many difficulties have yet to be sur- 
mounted. 

Conditions remain unchanged in the part of Russia over 
which the Lenine and Trotzky Government still maintains its 
power. The population both in the city and the country exists 
in various degrees of famine, all obtainable food having been de- 
voted by the Government to those who are willing to serve in its 
army. The hopes entertained by Trotzky to overwhelm Europe 
by this means, seem to be vanishing, and the only purpose they 
now have in view is to gain time for propagating throughout 
Europe, and even in this country, the doctrines which will cause 
a universal upheaval of the working classes, and incite them to 
overthrow every other class except their own. Lenine having 
abandoned hope in a Coxey Army plan, pins his faith on effecting 
a Bolshevist revolution. He relies for his success on a propa- 
gandist army; this army is marvelously organized and is supplied 
with an abundance of funds. It has agents in all the Allied coun- 
tries with the chief centre at Stockholm. Recent events in New 
York have brought to light the fact, that an active agency exists 
in that city: tons of literature having been found in a recent 
raid. The only reason why the Lenine Government still maintains 
its existence is the general apathy of the population both in the 
country and in the towns. This apathy, characteristic of Russia 
from its long submission to a detested authority, has become 
more pronounced owing to the semi-starvation which now exists. 
No one is energetic enough to take active steps to overthrow the 
Red Army, which is at the service of this Government. 
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Lenine has changed, not only in his abandonment of the 
propagation of Bolshevist principles by means of the Red Army, 
but also in that he seems to have recognized the sterility of those 
principles, and their inability to maintain a state’s existence. 
This is shown by the fact that he has already broken away from 
the principle of state ownership of all wealth, and has granted 
railway and forest concessions to a group of American financiers. 
That he has done so is an indubitable fact. There are those, how- 
ever, who think that he is not acting sincerely, and that his object 
is to gain credit among foreign financiers, and that should he re- 
tain power, these concessions will not be carried into effect. 


M. Paderewski retains his position as head 
Poland. of the Cabinet in Poland, although, on his 
return from Paris, he found it necessary 
to send in his resignation. His reason for taking this step—a 
step, which, apparently, might prove disastrous to the organ- 
ization of the Polish Government, which he had been conducting 
—was that the Diet refused to grant the armistice to the 
Ukrainians which he had promised to the Allied Powers at Paris. 
In some way, however, he has found himself able to retain office, 
although the Diet refused to carry out his pledged policy, and 
pushed on the military operations against the Ukrainians until 
they had driven them out of East Galicia. In these districts, so far 
as is known, the hostilities between the Poles and the Ukrain- 
ians have ceased, but towards the north the fight against the Red 
Army is still being pursued with considerable success. The rela- 
tions with Germany on the Western borders of Poland have 
remained undisturbed. Although the full possession of Dantzig 
has not been accorded to Poland as desired, this disappointment 
has been accepted with some degree of equanimity. But a new 
cause of conflict has arisen. 

A number of Poles advocate enlarging the borders of their 
country to the full extent of the territory it once possessed, and, 
therefore, to include within the new Poland, Lithuania, part 
of White Russia, as well as a part of Volhynia. This, if carried 
out, would give the new Poland a population of something 
like forty-two millions. This over-ambitious project is bring- 
ing the Republic into conflict with the inhabitants of the re- 
gions which would be annexed. The Lithuanians have sent to 
Paris a petition to the Allied powers to save them from an annexa- 
tion repugnant to them. It is a pity that such ambitious projects 
should be entertained and that the new Republic is not willing to 
gather strength slowly, especially as it has so many internal dif- 
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ficulties to contend with. A people that has been so long sub- 
jected to a foreign tyrannical rule has, almost necessarily, lost the 
habit of self government. Its first task should be to settle the in- 
numerable questions arising out of the misgovernment to which it 
has been subjected, and to right the wrongs which it suffered dur- 
ing the recent War. Among these questions is the relations of 
landowners and peasants. The former are said to be, in a very 
marked degree, indifferent to the well-being of those who till 
the land. The greatest difficulty, however, calling for settlement 
is the relations between the Jews and the rest of the nation. These 
relations are about the worst possible. That any organized 
attempt has been made by the Government to extirpate the Jews 
by what are called pogroms, is very doubtful, but according to cir- 
cumstantial reports which have reached thus country, there seems 
no reason to doubt that many outrages have been perpetrated. 
Our Government has sent a commission to Poland, to examine 
into the truth of the statements that have been made, and because 
of the effect produced by these statements, the Allied Powers in 
Paris have been moved to call upon the Polish Government to 
guarantee by a treaty the rights of minorities. This is felt to be 
so derogatory to the good name of Poland, that M. Paderewski has 
returned to Paris for the purpose of inducing the Powers not to 
persist in their demands. 

M. Paderewski’s return to Paris was not, however, ex- 
clusively for this purpose. The danger to Poland arising from 
its geographical situation, between Russia on one side and Ger- 
many on the other, with frontiers destitute of any natural barrier 
to invasion on either side, has made it clear that the restored State 
will stand in need of assistance from outside, if it is to become 
what the Allies hope for: an obstacle to any future attempt of 
Germany to invade Russia or, vice versa, of any Bolshevist attempt 
to overrun Western Europe. If France feels the necessity of 
guarantees of assistance against the future German onslaught, 
Poland, and for that matter Czecho-Slovakia, stand in even 
greater need. 


A few weeks ago the existence of the Soviet 
Hungary. Government of Hungary was placed in 

; such great peril by the progress of the 

Rumanian troops that its complete surrender was looked upon as 
imminent. In fact its surrender was announced. This may have 
been an unsubstantiated rumor or some change may have oc- 
curred in the situation. At all events the looked-for resignation of 
the Red Cabinet did not take place. Probably its retention of 
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power is due to the fact that the advance of the Rumanian forces 
was halted by the Allies. They called upon the Rumanian authori- 
ties to stop their march in Budapest. The Budapest Government, 
no longer fearing the Rumanians, sent its army to the north, to 
repel the advance of the Czecho-Slovak troops. In the conflict that 
ensued, the Hungarian army met, for a time, with a series of suc- 
cesses. The latest reports indicate that the Czecho-Slovaks have 
been able to check the drive. 

Mr. Balfour’s fear that central Europe might become 
“ Balkanized ” seems already to be fully realized, not only in the 
continuous series of conflicts which have taken place in central 
Europe since the conclusion of the armistice, but also through the 
ferocious character of these conflicts. In the last encounter be- 
tween Hungarian and Czecho-Slovak forces, it is reported that the 
fighting was so sanguinary that no quarter was given on either 
side. In some cases there were only twenty survivors in each 
company. 

An ultimatum is said to have been sent from Paris calling 
upon the Hungarian Soviet Government to cease hostilities, under 
penalty of the occupation of Hungary by the Allied forces. That 
such occupation did not take place weeks ago is to be regretted. 
The action towards Hungary of the Four Powers has been marked 
by the same vacillation which characterized their conduct towards 
Russia. At one time it looked as if they were on the point of 
occupying Hungary; at another, the recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment seemed to have been decided upon. An invitation to that 
Government to send representatives to the Peace Conference, re- 
cently reported, is construed by it as a virtual recognition, 
and has led Bela Kun, the foreign minister, to renounce all prin- 
ciples of Bolshevism in dealings with foreign States. “ The 
Hungarian Government,” Bela Kun declares, “ has not the slightest 
hostile intention against any people on earth. It desires to live 
in peace and friendship with all.” With these declaratipns Bela 
Kun seeks to win the confidence of the Allied Powers, and to pre- 
vent that intervention which seems to be the only method by which 
the progress of the revolution can be stayed. How little reliance 
can be placed in the declarations of the spokesman of the Hun- 
garian Government may be learned by an avowal made at a public 
meeting a few weeks ago: “I know only one thing—-namely, 
what helps the proletariat and what injures the proletariat. I am 
ready to lie to the Imperialist so that perhaps I even blush at what 
1 do, for I declare it a dishonorable act to tell the truth to the 
bourgeoisie, if this truth hurts the proletariat.” It would be hard 
_ to parallel such a cynical avowal. 
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Although up to the present time, the results of govern- 
ment by the working classes have not been so disastrous in Hun- 
gary as in Russia, the likelihood is that, given a sufficient time, 
Hungary will suffer as much by the rule of its proletariat. Already 
many executions have taken place at the arbitrary will of the 
Government. Hostages have been imprisoned, taken from the 
ranks of former political leaders. While there is said to be 
abundance of food, the peasants are hiding if in order to secure 
it from confiscation. Food prices having, in consequence, risen, 
famine is imminent. Thousands of the bourgeoisie are absolutely 
destitute and many of the nobility are in the same plight. The 
palaces of the aristocracy in Budapest have been seized and looted 
on the pretext of the socialization of dwelling houses, an instance 
of which is the mansion of Count Apponyi who was turned in to 
the street with an indemnity of three hundred and forty 
dollars. i 

The nominally working-class Government not only deprives 
the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie of all freedom, these classes 
being denied by the very constitution all right to vote, but has so 
taken all power into its own hands that even criticism of its pro- 
ceedings by any member of the working classes, of which they are 
supposed to be the representative, is ruthlessly suppressed. An 
example of the treatment accorded to those who actively resist the ~ 
Soviet rule is given in what took place a week or two ago in the 
district of Oedenburg in West Hungary. The peasants in this 
district having risen up in revolt, three thousand, including women 
and children, were shot or hanged by the Red Army. No freedom > 
of speech or of the press any longer exists. A Catholic bishop 
has been thrown into prison, while the Primate of Hungary 
has been placed under surveillance, as have all the other 
bishops. 

Sisters have been put out of the hospitals, but their services 
have proved to be so necessary that the doctors demanded their 
return. The Government complied with this demand, but only 
on the condition that they should not say a word on religious sub- 
jects. All the treasure of the churches has been seized on the 
plea that it will be placed in museums. Any article that is said to 
possess artistic interest has been carried off, including many 
chalices and sacred vessels. While the Jews in Poland are said 
to be suffering grievous injustice at the hands of the Government, 
the Catholics of Hungary are experiencing similar treatment, in 
kind but not in degree, at the hands of the Hungarian Socialist 
Government, which is composed, as has been said already, of Jews 
in a proportion of eighty per cent. 
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Notwithstanding repeated predictions of 
Germany. its fall, the cabinet of Herr Schiedemann is 
still in control of the destinies of the new 
German Republic, nor has there been any change of its mem- 
bers with one exception. Dr. Dernburg has been admitted to the 
seat vacated by the former Minister of Finance. Being a Coali- 
tion Cabinet it represents the various parties in the National As- 
sembly, and consequently has not met, from its inception, with the 
full approbation of either the Socialistic or the Conservative Par- 
ties. The latter criticize it on account of its measures for the 
nationalization of industry, the former, because those measures 
are not radical enough. It has unanimously refused to sign the 
Peace Treaty, Herr Schiedemann pronouncing it a brutally dic- 
tated peace, the signing of which would involve the destruction of 
Germany. This Cabinet, however, on the presentation of the peace 
terms, decided to remain in office in the hope of obtaining a miti- 
gation. It did this, because, in the words of Herr Schiedemann, 
his Government was the only one possible. The Independent So- 
cialists, he said, stated in their manifesto that they would sign the 
Peace Treaty. “A reactionary government is out of all ques- 
tion, and a Communist and Independent Government would be 
acting for a people of whom they represented only a small minor- 
ity.” It remains problematical what course will be taken when 
the time comes to give a definite answer. There are those who 
think that the present Cabinet will resign and that a new one made 
up of the two Socialist parties will take its place. It is more prob- 
able, however, that it will be left to the Independent Socialists to 
incur the odium of signing. The revolution which for a time 
threatened to separate Bavaria from the German Republic failed 
completely in this attempt. Herr Hoffmann’s Government was, 
indeed, restored to power but this restoration does not seem to 
have brought with it the much needed peace and tranquillity. 
Affairs became so confused that the Prime Minister gave in his 
resignation. 

An attempt was made to form a new Cabinet on a broader 
basis. This is understood to mean that the bourgeoisie had been 
called to collaborate with the Socialist parties, which have, since 
the revolution, been in control of the former Kingdom. By the 
establishment of a republic embracing Old Nassau, Rhenish 
Hesse and the Palatinate, another state will, if it succeeds, be 
added to the large number now existing. The new republic has 
taken the name of the Rhenish Republic, with Coblenz for its capi- 
tal, although the Provisional Government is sitting for the time 
being at Wiesbaden. It will form a new Catholic state, and as 
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such is meeting with violent opposition from French Socialists. 
What these have to do with the matter is hard to say, but that 
the German Government should be opposed is easily explained. 
This Government has attempted to arrest its President, Dr. Dor- 
dan, without attempting to suppress the movement altogether. In 
the event of Germany’s refusal to sign the Peace Treaty, in the 
final form in which it has been just submitted, it is understood 
that the armistice will, after a few days notice, be terminated, 
and that the war will be resumed. The blockade will be reéstab- 
lished in full strength, and the Allied armies on the Rhine will 
advance according to plans made by Marshal Foch. In view of 
this eventuality the Germans are said to have removed their mili- 
tary forces and ammunition to a line further inland, whether with 
a view to avoid conflict or to take up positions suited to defence 
is not known. It is estimated that in place of the old army, which 
has been completely demobilized, a new force has been formed by 
voluntary enlistment, which goes by the name of Freiwilligers, and 
which number one hundred and eighty-five thousand. Besides 
these volunteers, the National Assembly of Weimer has officially 
established the new army, or Reichswehr, until May 1, 1920, and 
permitted the administration to arrange all details. The War 
Ministry has accordingly ordered the army of approximately 
two hundred and fifty thousand men, the quota of which has not 
yet been reached. Carefully prepared estimates made by Ameri- 
can officers fix the present strength of the German army at three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand men, many of whom are trained 
soldiers. The same authorities declare that within six months 
Germany could raise a million and a half fully trained men. 


June 18, 1919. 











































With Our Readers. 


N June 6th the Senate of the United States, by a vote of sixty 
to one, passed a resolution expressing that body’s sympathy 
with the efforts of the Irish people to secure their political free- 
dom. The Manchester Guardian, in denying the charge, of those 
who were not in sympathy with the resolution, that it was an un- 
warranted interference with Great Britain’s affairs, stated: “ It is 
nothing of the kind. It has a very direct bearing on the funda- 
mental principles accepted as the basis of peace, and it should be 
regarded not as gratuitous intervention in our domestic affairs, but 
as a friendly and by no means unnecessary warning.” 

This resolution passed by the Senate was similar to one passed 
by the House last March. Both resolutions have been forwarded 
by Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, to the Peace Conference. 

Meanwhile the representatives of the Irish-American Societies 
presented to President Wilson a bill of charges against the present 
English administration in Ireland, requesting that it be laid be- 
fore the Peace Conference for action. The charges include a 
catalogue of atrocities against political prisoners in Ireland, and 
are in line with the statements made by the Archbishop of Tip- 
perary some time ago. 

“We have recently seen,” he said, “the British Government 
take little Tipperary boys away from their homes without a charge 
against them; we saw twelve months ago how a great many of 
our magnificent Irishmen were taken away and imprisoned in 
England without a charge having been brought against them, or 
without being given an opportunity of clearing themselves before 
their peers.” 

* * * * 
dias same protest is made by the Catholic Times of Liverpool 
in its issue of May 24th. 

“The determination of the English Government to persist 
in its present policy towards Ireland—a policy of pure Prussianism 
and nothing else—will make Irishmen more resolute in keeping 
up the struggle for their liberty, however long it may last. But it 
will have another important effect. The Prussianism exhibited 
by the Government in Ireland has produced a feeling of strong in- 
dignation in the breasts of all genuine Irishmen, and they are ready 
to form a league for the purpose of appealing to all nations and 
asking whether a system of coercion, unparalleled on the face of 
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the earth today and against: which every humanitarian sentiment 
revolts, shall be tolerated much longer. Court-martial trials, ma- 
chine-guns, armored cars, the gaols full of political prisoners, 
young girls sent to prison for selling leaflets without permits, dis- 
tricts converted into military areas or war-zones which people 
can neither enter nor leave freely, and the whole country swarm- 
ing with armed soldiers and police, forbidding meetings, making 
arrests daily on the vaguest political charges which are no offences 
outside Ireland, and searching houses and individuals—that sort 
of rule is insupportable and bound to create chaos. Unless an 
end is put to it forthwith, the projected league for appealing to the 
nations against it will become a reality.” 
* * * * 

HE charges of which the representatives, Mr. Walsh and Mr. 

Dunne, demand an investigation by the Peace Conference are 
very extensive: the entire document numbers thousands of words. 
It states at the opening that Premier Lloyd George wished this 
commission to go to all parts of Ireland. We will summarize the 
charges briefly: The killing of citizens by soldiers and constables 
without any justification; confinement of hundreds of men and 
women in vile prisons, without any charges having been preferred 
against them; inhuman treatment of prisoners; unspeakably 
loathsome surroundings; abominable food; cruel punishment of 
prisoners by policemen and by jailers; solitary confinement that 
in a number of cases has produced insanity. The right of the 
home is no longer respected in Ireland: children kidnapped be- 
cause their parents are republicans, who in turn are kept in ignor- 
ance of their whereabouts; summary arrests without warrant of 
women and children who are railroaded to other parts of Ireland 
and confined with women of loose character; right of private prop- 
erty violated; heads of families unjustly deported, their families 
as a consequence left in want. 

Other general charges are that the educational system in Ire- 
land has proved a failure: that destitution is common in Dublin, 
and that burdened with taxation and robbed of the opportunity to 
develop her commerce, Ireland is being bled white. 

* * * * 

HE report recommends that the Peace Conference appoint a 
T committee to sit in London and Dublin, no member of which 
shall be a resident or citizen of Great Britain or Ireland, or of any 
country under the dominion of Great Britain. The committee is to 
be selected in the following manner: 

The English Premier to select three members: the elected 
representatives of Ireland, including the Unionists, the Nationalists 
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and the Republicans, shall also by a majority vote select three 
members. The Commission shall select its own chairman who 
shall be a resident and citizen of the United States, France or 
Japan. 

- “We sincerely urge,” said the proposal, “that if the Peace 
Conference refuses a hearing to the people of Ireland in these cir- 
cumstances the guilt for the commission of these monstrous 
crimes and atrocities, as well as the bloody revolution which may 
shortly come, must from this time forward be shared with Great 
Britain by members of the Peace Conference, if not by the peoples 
they represent.” 

These charges were followed by a supplementary statement to 
President Wilson by Mr. Dunne and Mr. Walsh, that the very per- 
sons who gave them information were being persecuted by the 
British Government. 


in 
ae 


‘ee representatives of the Protestant Commission on Faith 
and Order were received recently in audience by the Holy 
Father. In answer to their request that the Catholic Church par- 
ticipate in a world-wide conference on Christian Unity, the Holy 
Father kindly but very firmly declined, stating that the Catholic 
Church was the one visible Church of Christ upon earth: and 
adding his prayer that all outside the true Church might by God’s 
grace see the light and reunite themselves with the visible head of 
the Church by whom they would be received with open arms. 
* * * * 

HE Holy Father’s position is, even to those who differ from 

him, logical and hopeful. It declares that there is a united 
Christianity in the world: that Christianity of its very essence 
ought to be united, and that the de facto united Christianity in the 
world stands ready to receive and welcome all who will accept it. 

* * * * 

HE Baptists of the United States had to face the question of 

Christian Unity not long ago. They rejected the invitation 
of the Commission on Faith and Order. The Baptist Church de- 
clined to federate—but it declined not because the Baptist Church 
is the one true Christian Church—but because it does not believe 
even in Baptist unity, much less Christian unity. ‘“ The Baptist 
denomination is a collection of independent democratic churches. 
None of these churches recognizes any ecclesiastical authority 
superior to itself. The denomination (the Baptists) in so far as it 
has unity is a federation of independent democracies. If Baptist 
churches do not have organic unity among: themselves, they ob- 
viously cannot have organic unity with other denominations. 
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“We do not believe in any form of sacerdotalism or sacra- 
mentalism among Christians who are all equally priests of the 
Most High. 

“We reject ecclesiastical orders and hold that all believers 
are on a spiritual equality. 

“With us ordination is only a formal recognition, on the 
part of some local church, that one of its members is judged 
worthy to serve as a pastor. The fact that such appointment is 
generally recognized in all our churches is simply a testimony to 
denominational good faith.” 

Such declarations as these show that the very concept of the 
Church of Christ is lost to sight, and that the Christian faith is be- 
ing delivered to ruinous chaos. 


<i 
~< 


ACH one of us must ask pardon for our inconsistencies. But 
E if our life be not redeemed by the consistent whole, wherein 
shall we have hope? To the poet, who must employ his fancy nor 
be too tightly trammeled by the bonds of cold reason, we are all 
willing to extend the law of mercy to its fullness. Yet mercy has 
a limit: it is truth’s handmaiden. 

* * * * 

HE literary journals of the month have been flooded with esti- 

mates of Walt Whitman as a poet. The variety of the esti- 
mates is perhaps the best index to the place occupied by Whitman 
as a poet. Altogether they make of him anything and everything. 

Whatever theory or absence of theory a particular writer per- 
sonally professes, it is evident from his criticism that he can and 
does find himself in Walt Whitman’s poetry. Whitman is an 
impressionable, unformed mass, a protoplasm of thought, of emo- 
tion, of aspiration. A reader brings himself to Whitman, im- 
presses his own thought or image thereon, and looking again be- 
holds his own image. 

Stevenson could find in Whitman another Robert Louis, and 
Emerson could find therein himself, and Whitman acknowledged 
it. Thoreau read in his writings the divinest sermons, as the 
modern anarchist finds in him the strongest apologetic: the 
feminist her best defence: the scoffer and the blasphemer their 
strongest quotations: the lover of democracy his most inspiring 
lines. 





x a * * 
HE unity of God’s universe, because of its very simplicity, sub- 
jects it to every kind of interpretation, orderly or perverted. 
We cannot extend the hand without touching nobility: we cannot 
begin to think without reaching some portion of truth—even 
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though the inadequacy of the grasp make it more false than true. 
God has subjected Himself to us because He placed creation in 
our hands. Yet we can never get outside of His creation. If it 
is our servant, it is our master also. 

We cannot touch it without touching God. Yet if we touch 
it without the consciousness that it is God’s, our knowledge will 
be misleading: so out of proportion as to be false: a guide not to 
God but from Him. The abiding remembrance of the unity of the 
whole, alone can keep us safe. We may all speak of those primary 
emotions, longings, aspirations of the soul that God has placed 
in every one of us, love and loyalty, freedom, success and happi- 
ness, but the Truth, the Way, that secures their possession is God’s 
Wisdom—not ours. And our wisdom is not wise until it include 
both the thought and the knowledge of God. Democracy is a word 
lightly used: the world is beginning to understand that if it is 
to be possessed, the deepest springs of human action must be 
touched and guided by a wisdom that is beyond this world. 

* * * * 

HITMAN, like many another poet, touched upon many a 

great truth, but the very inadequacy of his thought and of 
his expression frequently make the great truth a great falsehood. 
He is as much a champion of the false as of the true. 

He praises chastity, yet there is no more libidinous poet in 
English. He exalts the soul, yet states that the soul is no more 
than the body. He acclaims religion, yet he debases God and 
writes a blasphemous poem about the Crucified One. He sings 
of the spiritual: yet the material, the visible, the fleshly are the 
horizon of his hopes: a prater of the divine, he yet exalts the 
human above it: a preacher of democracy, he is a consummate 
egoist: a contemner of the past, he confesses that to the past 
America owes her best traditions: a champion of law, he is yet 
laudatory of the lawless hours and the lawless deeds, “no law 
less than ourselves owning:” a denier of reason, yet asking men to 
be reasonable: speaking of immortality, yet doubting all things: 
and—in no Pauline sense—Whitman shows himself all things to 
all men. He is an unshaped mass of every imaginable vanity of 
incipient thought and theory. 

A recent admiring critic of Whitman has approached this 
truth about him and his place in literature, when she says that 
Whitman “ dislikes to be definite about what is to be done next.” 
He was probably conscious that such an attitude was his only 
protection: an answer would have betrayed his mental poverty. 
When charged, for example, with destroying institutions, he 
weakly answered: “I am neither for nor against institutions.” 
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“ He would establish without edifices, or rules, or trustees, the in- 
stitution of the dear love of comrades.” 
* * + * 
far would not—Whitman who prated so loudly of 
nakedness—reveal himself. He is the poet not of nudity, 
for that may be chaste, but of nakedness which is always in- 
decent. Explain it as they will, modern sympathetic critics of 
Whitman cannot free him from gross sexual indecency without 
stultifying themselves. Indeed, it is difficult to free some of his 
poetry from the charge of perversion. He has built his poetry, say 
his friendly critics, on the truth of sex to its exaltation: as a mat- 
ter of fact he has built it on a lower libidinous view of sex to 
its degradation. Clothes for the body are necessary if we are 
to retain both our self-respect and the respect of others. Whit- 
man exalts the body naked: he delights in the phrases “to lie 
naked,” “to undress,” “to unbare.” It is his meat and drink. 
And the physical delight reflects his soul. He dares the irrespon- 
sibility and the abandon of emotion: the whole world, God and 
our Blessed Lord and the eternal relation of man to God and of 
man to man are his playthings. He will be restrained by no law, 
not even the law of rhythm. He will philosophize about every- 
thing, caring nothing for philosophy. He disdained art and yet if 
he is to be accepted at all it can only be on the ground of his art. 
Philosophy he had none: he disowns and repudiates it utterly. 
Truth comes to him only through experience. His statement and 
exposition of it, therefore, must be a matter not of philosophy but 
of art. In repudiating art he repudiated the only vehicle of com- 
munication which was his: and in repudiating philosophy he 
repudiated the value of experience. He will dogmatize about the 
great writers of the entire past and make sport of the greatest of 
English authors. If modern democracy is to accept this man as 
its serious prophet, it will have a playboy for its guide. 
* * * * 
> on best test of the truth of what is said here is to be found 
in the fact that when a serious experience faces Whitman, 
when he is sobered and made to feel like a man, he does put 
clothes upon both his body and his soul: he forgets sex and uses 
the very form, the dress that poets have ever used when they 
really sang. The Civil War called to his idle soul just as it called 
to many another. The suffering and the sacrifice made him look 
more deeply into life. It brought to him a sense of evil, and 
forced him to abdicate his immoral transcendentalism. The com- 
mon presence of death made him borrow from St. Francis and 
when men suffered in anguish and Lincoln was martyred, Whit- 
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man found the formless catalogues inadequate for those ever 
ancient, yet ever new, emotions of the human heart, grief and 
mourning. His soul asked for music and his soul brought it forth. 
But it had to clothe itself because it undertook a sacred thing, 
and it is when so clothed and in his right mind that Whitman de-- 
serves a place among the poets. 


po ne 
Scat 


NDER the heading of “Home Missions,” His Eminence Car- 
dinal Gibbons draws the attention of the General Committee 
of Bishops to the need for greater missionary activity among the 
negro population of our country. “On the vast negro popula- 
tion,” he says, “rapidly increasing in numbers and growing in 
education and influence, we have made almost no impression.” 
In line with this suggestion comes the news of the pro- 
posed “ Catholic Medical Mission for the Colored” which Bishop 
Allen is endeavoring to establish at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in the 
centre of what is known as the “ Black Belt.” 
* * * * 
ceo new and progressive departure in the field of Catholic mis- 
sionary activity at home, is the direct answer of the charity of 
Christ to a great need felt among the colored people of this 
section. Where there is no hospital to take in their sick, and 
doctors’ fees are beyond their means, and nursing is poor and 
scarce, it is surprising how many of these people pass away for 
want of medical aid and proper care in time of sickness. A Medi- 
cal Mission, therefore, in connection with the Catholic school 
would be, as the appeal states, of “immense value, not only because 
it brings within reach of the missionary a large number of people, 
perhaps at the very end of their lives, but also because the odor 
of charity spreads about like a sweet perfume, attracting power- 
fully those whose minds have been affected by heretical influences. 
Comparatively little is required to run, on a simple basis, a medical 
mission, and our Divine Lord will surely inspire some apostolic 
souls to send their little share towards this cause so dear to the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 

There is every reason to believe that this means for relieving 
the bodies and touching the souls which has proved so successful 
in foreign missions, will reap an equally rich harvest here and 
bring upon all those who further it blessings a thousandfold. 
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